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TIDINGS OF JOY 


e The President’s Message 
for December 








Pou not: for behold, I bring you tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people.... Ye shall find the babe... .” 


Such was the first Christmas carol, the tidings of great joy because 
of the birth of a babe who was to teach the world. “Great joy, which 
shall be to all people” is a message which draws us together on the 
anniversary of the advent of this child who symbolizes to the world 
the innocence, the helplessness, the loveliness of an infant, and also his 
potential strength, future power, and influence. That influence and 
power are exerted by any child from the time of his birth. He can 
draw families into close unity of love; he can cause people to forget 
differences in their effort to bring happiness and security to him. 








As he grows, he teaches us the real spirit of democracy, the real joy 
of companionship with playmates “of all people.” From him we may 
learn tolerance and appreciation of others. He is not yet marred by 
inconsiderate influences that limit his sympathies and shut off one group 
or another of his playmates. Because he comes “‘unspoiled from the hand 
of God” he sees more clearly the innate goodness in all human things. 


In this season of goodwill, in this time of good tidings because a child 
is born, we may dwell with profit upon the influence of the child and 
upon our inability to see that his approach to the world is much finer 
than that of many adults. We blind ourselves by silly prejudices, 
we starve our souls by shutting out the goodwill others may manifest 


to us, we shrivel mentally and spiritually because of our distrust and 
carping criticisms. 


There is a new year approaching; we have much to do in our parent- 
teacher service. We cannot afford to handicap this service because we 
may be carrying the chains of distrust and ill feeling. With children 
looking into our eyes for guidance, with little hands reaching to us for 
protection, with little feet needing to be shown the right path in life, 
there are too many fine and splendid things to do together, too many 
inspiring lessons to be learned from childhood to permit the pettiness 
of self or the warped judgments of people to enter ‘in. 


This is a season of glad tidings to all; may we each carry the message, 
one to another. Since child welfare is our paramount interest, the tie 


that binds us in holy purpose, may no blemish fall upon it because we 
have failed to give and receive goodwill. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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TOYS THAT CHILDREN LIKE 


How One Mother Solved the Problem 
of Providing Play Equipment Both 
Constructive and Amusing 








By SopHiA YARNALL 


ow, Billy,” my friend urged heartily, 
N “be a great, big, red fire engine.” 

And Billy, quite a delicate, wistful look- 
ing child, stood mournfully silent and 
abashed. I was a witness to this scene 
because I had gone over to spend the 
afternoon with Virginia Graham and her 
children. 

“Well then, Billy,” Virginia coaxed 
with undiminished vigor, “you be a great, 
big, brown horse and let sister ride you.” 

And Billy, not even allowed to pick out 
the color of the horse he was to be, stood 
as stolidly as before. What happened in 
the end was that I, unmarried and not yet 





Photograph by Ruth Alexander Nichols 


Bobby learns many things from his carpentry, and gets much 
pleasure from it, besides 


. 
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very much interested in children, found 
myself loping grotesquely about the lawn, 
impersonating first a fire engine, then a 
large brown horse, and finally a man-eating 
tiger, while Billy looked on with the 
embarrassed tolerance one always feels for 
people who are making conspicuous fools 
of themselves. 

Then I married and had children of my 
own, and practically at the moment the 
first was displayed to me, I made a solemn 
vow that I would never be a fire engine, 
a horse, or any other wretched creation for 
him. Moreover, I swore that he would 
have to make up his own mind what he 
was going to be and how he 
was going to be it, from the 
time he first began to play, 
for I had heard enough chil- 
dren say: ‘Mother, what 
shall I do now?” or, 
“Mother, I have nothing to 
play with. I wish I had a 
bicycle like Tommy,” or, 
“Mother, can I go over to 
Harry’s? There’s no fun 
sticking around here; there’s 
nothing to do.” 

It took me a long time, 
however, to discover that the 
solution did not rest entirely 
with the children themselves, 
but to a great degree with 
the kind of toys provided for 
them. We went through the 
inevitable series of presents 
from doting aunts and uncles. 
There were mechanical auto- 
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mobiles and jumping men which were delib- 
erately wound up too tight or banged up 
and down on the floor until their machinery 
was destroyed. Expensive ““Mamma”’ dolls 
were swung back and forth a few times, 
so that they would cry out, and then they 
were discarded in favor of Raggedy Andy. 
I puzzled over the naughtiness of my young 
and pleaded with them to care for their 
toys. I lay awake at night, wondering 
whether I had brought into the world 
potential incendiaries and destructionists. I 
scolded, cajoled, punished, and reasoned— 
all to no avail. 

Then, one fine day, I awoke to the fact 
that it was not the children’s fault but 
partly my own, and partly that of the toys 
themselves. Mine, because I had not given 
my children credit for sufficient intelligence, 
and the toys’, because they allowed the exer- 
cise of practically no effort whatsoever. To 
wind up the automobile was the extent of 
the ingenuity and creative effort permitted 
my son, and tilting the “Mamma” doll into 
the position which enabled it to squeak did 
seem a somewhat limited intellectual scope 
for my daughter. 

What then, I wondered, would be the 


T heir own gar- 
dening tools 
and private 
plot of ground 
give children 
a lasting inter- 
est in growing 
things 
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most satisfactory things for them to play 
with? I noticed, when they were left alone 
to amuse themselves, that their favorite 
games were always those which duplicated 
as closely as possible any adult activities of 
which they knew. Nothing seems to hold 
the same fascination for children as playing 
mother or nurse or doctor or teacher or 
cook. There is no limit to the possibilities 
of these pursuits, whereas the games with 
complicated rules and definite boundaries, 
bought probably by the donor of the 
mechanical automobile, are dull and irri- 
tating. The very complication and 
mechanism of elaborate games and toys robs 
them of all possibilities besides their appar- 
ent ones. ‘The reason, for instance, that 
my Alice was bored with her “Mamma” 
doll was that it could only say one word, 
while Patsie, her old rag doll, was capable 
of any kind of conversation because her 
speech and actions existed entirely in Alice’s 
all-powerful imagination. 

Besides, mechanical toys are not only 
limited in their possibilities. They have 
another serious disadvantage. They are 
nearly always too complicated for a child 
to manage himself, so he must be continu- 
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ally turning to an adult for help and atten- 
tion. He learns then, not independence, 
but an attitude of nagging Daddy to wind 
up his boat or automobile. This, as any 
honest parent will admit, is not only bad 
for the child, but a nightmare for himself. 


l eecuen that instead of giving 
Alice elaborate dolls with fancy clothes and 
a neatly turned out house in which to live, 
I would provide her with the most ele- 
mentary equipment for them. Such essen- 
tials as a little bed, material with which 
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Alice with a miniature tub, an ironing 
board, and an iron. This was too much 
for Bobbie, her brother. Dolls’ clothes and 
dolls might be “‘girls’ stuff,” but there was 
too great a fascination about soapsuds and 
the smell of clean, damp clothes under a 
hot iron to be resisted. He wanted to be 
a part of the laundry. This was the start 
of a lasting bond between the children. 
Bobbie’s three-year seniority disappeared 
with their their 
“family.” 


common interest’ in 


A vitally important part of every girl’s 
education should be cooking, so I decided 
to start Alice off when it 














to make sheets and blankets, and she had 
a marvelous set-up for playing mother or 
nurse. ‘There was no end to the possibil- 
ities of this game. Alice’s children were 
purposely in need of clothes. Any old 
pieces of material were always saved for 
her, and with a blunt pair of scissors, a 
needle, and some thread she was launched 
on the beginnings of dressmaking. 

Dolls’ clothes have to be washed from 
time to time, so very soon we provided 
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Photograph by H. Armstrong Roberts 
There is a fascination about doing the things that Mother does 


- would still be a novelty 
aoe »| and fun. Instead of teach- 

ee ing her to make 
fudge and other indigest- 
ible and useless foods, I 
let her make toast and 
cereal, cook bacon, and do 
other practical, everyday 
things. 


how 


Alice was pre- 
sented on her sixth birth- 
day with a tiny electric 
stove, and for both her 
and Bobbie there is no 
delight so heavenly as a 
rainy day when they can 
cook their own supper on 
the third floor. Incident- 
ally, it is not at all a bad 
supper. 








Fee Bobbie, in 
my effort to find things which duplicate 
adult activity, | turned to carpentering ma- 
terials and tools of all kinds. I started, of 
course, with the most primitive equipment, 
when he was about four years old. I gave 
him a thick block of wood, a hammer, and 
some nails. A thick block is better for this 
first attempt because it is easier to handle 
and nails are not so apt to go through it and 
ruin your floor. Bobbie wanted to make a 
boat, so his father showed him how to shape 
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the wood by filing and sandpapering it. I 
discovered that a file was a fine tool for a 
child because he can use it with safety and 
yet make a real impression on the wood 
with it. Then Bobbie invented a mast, 
which in reality was a long nail, and by 
tying an old rag to this he completed a 
sail boat which to him was the most per- 
fect nautical success. 

There are endless variations to the things 
that even a very little boy can make with 
his hands, but it is not fair to hand him 
some tools and expect him to start without 
a few hints to get him under way. I was 
talking to an able and very progressive 
teacher of children not long ago, and telling 
him that although I felt the most important 
thing in the whole realm of progressive 
education for children was the ability of 
the modern school to make them independ- 
ent in their work and play, I seemed unable 
to put materials in the hands of my own 
children and get results without some in- 
struction, be it ever so simple. I was con- 
soled to have him tell me that he considered 
it a sheer waste of time to give children 
tools of any kind without giving them at 
the same time a certain technique in using 
these tools. I am sure he is right. Cer- 
tainly any experience I have had and any 
observations I have made would all go to 
prove that children must know a certain 
amount about starting a project, or they 
will become bored and discouraged and 
turn to something else. Once they have 
a foundation, they will go on and teach 
themselves, either by watching an expert or 
by experimenting until they achieve what 
they want. 

Bobbie, for example, has turned into 
quite a good little carpenter at the age of 
nine. His tools have grown in number 
each year, and he knows now how to 
handle a saw and other dangerous imple- 
ments with safety. He has learned to 
work so fast that we have had quite a 
problem to provide him with material. I 
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found that giving him wood in advance 
made him wasteful and careless. Since it 
seems to me that one of the most valuable 
by-products of these theories about toys 
should be that children learn how to care 
for their possessions, I was eager to teach 
Bobbie at the same time that wood was 
as valuable as money or any other com- 
modity. My opportunity came one day 
when Bobbie arrived from school, all 
eagerness to make a number of bird houses. 
He had visualized the venture on a large 
scale, and wanted to be provided with 
enough material to build ten houses which 
he could sell. 

I explained that such an extensive outlay 
was neither necessary nor wise. I would 
provide the material for one house, and 
from his earnings on that he could secure 
his own lumber for other houses. This 
he has done with pride and frugality, saving 
every little scrap of wood and cutting and 
fitting so he will not waste. It has been 
an immensely valuable experience for him, 
and the lesson has carried over and influ- 
enced his attitude toward other possessions. 


Fes out of doors, both children 
have gardening tools, and love to plant and 
dig their own little corner of ground. It 
is a tiny place, but no one else is allowed 
near it, and nothing but their own initia- 
tive and effort make things grow there. 
They bought vegetable and flower seeds 
and experimented, with very little super- 
vision; and, as in other things they have 
done on their own, they have a sense of 
independence about their achievement 
which adds to its value. They have such 
pride and interest in each individual sprig 
of green which pokes its nose out of the 
ground that no mere outsider is allowed 
to touch their gardens. 

To work in a garden, however, one must 
have adequate tools, and these, in minia- 
ture, were provided for the children when 
they were very young. Now they can use 
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a grown-up rake or hoe or shovel, and do 
so with delight. 

After they found out how to plant, I let 
them try pruning. This had dangerous 
possibilities, and so it had to be done under 
a watchful grown-up eye. Nevertheless, I 
see no reason why a child, after he is seven 
or eight years old, should not be trained 
to use a pair of pruning shears. There is 
much that is fascinating in learning how 
to cut the apple tree back or how not to 
interfere with the roses’ growth. 


| and carpentering and 
sewing and washing, however, although 
they are important parts of my children’s 
playtime, are not the only things they like 
to do. In the first place, these are solitary 
pursuits and so should not, in my opinion, 
be encouraged beyond a certain point. In 
the second place, they do not provide all 
the athletic training a child needs. It is 
all very well to expect him to learn games 
at school, but he can start out with a tre- 
mendous advantage if he is used to hand- 
ling balls of all sizes and kinds. Then, too, 
a jungle gym is a glorious thing for chil- 
dren to possess. On it, with their friends, 
they can learn coordination, agility, and 
self-confidence. And without endangering 
their arms and legs, they can acquire a 
sense of independent prowess. 

These may seem to be the most obviously 
satisfactory play equipment for children, 
yet how often adults give them an elabo- 
rate submarine which dives about the 
bathtub, or a mechanical automobile which 
whirls about the room, destroying furni- 
ture and the distracted parents’ nervous 
systems. I have left out such toys as air 
rifles, cap pistols, and other implements of 
youthful warfare, because I think they are 
both dangerous and stupid. Accidents 
caused by them have been sufficiently 
numerous to prove that children have not 
the judgment to handle them. Besides, 
their purpose is purely destructive and a 
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“sang,” which may have been a happy 
group, can, on the arrival of a couple of 
cap pistols, turn into a warring crew of 
unhappy children. My own opinion that 
it is the height of folly to train children to 
anything but a contempt for the use of 
arms as a way of solving their difficulties 
is perhaps beside the point in this article. 


—_— a little less obvious but 
no less important than the outdoor play 
equipment for children are the materials 
with which they can have fun on winter 
evenings or on rainy days. These are large 
pieces of paper, crayons, and modeling clay 
or wax. I have found that a blank white 
sheet of paper seems tg be more enticing 
than the stereotyped books with pictures in 
them to be colored. It is the theory of the 
“Mamma” doll versus the rag doll again. 
A child’s imagination is definitely bounded 
by the outlines printed before him in a 
drawing book, but when he sits in front 
of an unmarked piece of paper he is a 
potential creative artist and all things are 
possible. A little instruction in drawing 
is a great help in preventing a child from 
scribbling when he first takes a pencil in 
hand. But the most primitive sketches will 
suffice to start him to try for himself. 

Then, too, a sheet of blackboard tacked 
onto the wall of the children’s room is 
a distinct incentive to draw. Also, since 
many children are inclined to draw on the 
wall, a blackboard and some colored chalk 
will keep them busy and happy for hours 
at a time. They will not want to destroy 
the wall paper as long as they have a 
proper outlet for their artistic energies. 

Modeling clay, of course, is messy to 
use, but for little children there is a model- 
ing wax which does not come off on hands 
or clothes. Out of it they can make any- 
thing from birds’ nests and baskets to 
models of animals and people. It starts 
them to observe the life about them with a 


(Continued on page 216) 
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THE HOUSEWIFE 


By Emity Newey BLair 


Q ANY things have 
M been said about 

the responsibility of 

R the housewife in the 
new economy which is 


being developed under 
the National Recovery 






WE DO OUR PART 


Administration. 

The time has come to tell her what that 
part is, where her special responsibility 
lies. It is particularly fitting that a mem- 
ber of the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
should do it because when anyone thinks of 
a consumer he at once visualizes a house- 
wife. Nor is he far wrong—at least when 
thinking of the ultimate consumer. For 
86 per cent, it is estimated, of the buying 
at retail stores is done by the housewives. 

There are, of course, other consumers. 
The retailer is the consumer of goods sold 
him by the wholesaler; the wholesaler, of 
the goods produced by the factory; the 
manufacturer, of the goods he processes; 
the farmer, of the farm machinery, twine, 
and fertilizer he uses. All of them are 
consumers. Still, all of these consumers 
consume goods as a means of producing 
something for the ultimate consumer of 
the finished product, be it food, clothes, 
furnishings, houses, or such things as a 
haircut, cleaned clothes, or a train ride. 

This ultimate consumer becomes, there- 
fore, in a way, the employer of them all. 

“A manufacturer cannot produce goods, 


“People cannot be employed to make 
them, 
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AND THE NRA 


An Explanation of the House- 
wife’s Part in the Success of 
the NRA 


“Distributors cannot sell them, if con- 
sumers will not buy; 

“There is where the ultimate power 
lies.” 

It is the responsibility that this power 
places upon the housewife consumer and 
how she may meet it that I wish to discuss. 


Cedenen what the housewife’s 
daily visit to the store means. When the 
housewife buys an article from the retail 
store, the retailer buys another from the 
wholesaler to replace it, the wholesaler 
buys another from the factory, ‘and the 
factory another from the producer of raw 
products. On the housewife all these pro- 
ducers or distributors depend largely for 
their profits. 

Suppose a housewife makes a dollar pur- 
chase. Out of that dollar, twenty-nine 
cents goes to the store for the service it 
renders—which is that of making it possi- 
ble for her to buy what she wants when she 
wants it. Seventeen cents of that dollar 
goes to distribution, which includes the 
wholesaler and transportation. Fifty cents 
of it goes on to the manufacturer. Not 
that each dollar is divided into exactly 
these parts, for with some purchases more 
of the dollar may go to the store, less to 
the manufacturer, or the other way around. 
But figuring averages, this is the estimated 
division. In a sense, then, the housewife 
becomes the employer of all these indus- 
tries. Through these three channels of dis- 
tribution thirty-seven cents of her dollar, 
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it is likewise estimated, goes to labor. By 
her purchase, therefore, she also becomes 
an employer of labor. 

Thus her weekly or daily visit to a store 
has social significance. By it she helps to 
keep men and women employed, enables 
shopkeepers to do business and mills to 
run. If tens of thousands of women do 
this, goods are kept moving. If, on the 
other hand, these tens of thousands of wo- 
men do not make purchases, what happens? 
The goods stay on store shelves. The 
retailer does not order any more to replace 


them. The factory ceases to run. 
It requires no great intelligence, then, 


the National Recovery program will slow 
down. On the contrary, if they are bought, 
production of these commodity goods will 
be stimulated, and more workers will be 
required. 

This is why the housewife is being urged 
today to buy—to buy to the limit of her 
budget capacity. 

Not that the housewife is asked to be 
recklessly extravagant. On the contrary, 
she is called upon to exercise greater judg- 
ment and skill in her buying than ever be- 
fore. In fact, her buying now becomes a 
a business in itself or, shall we say, a 
profession ? 











© Harris & Ewing 


Guarding your pocketbook: Mary Harriman Rumsey, left, chairman of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board of the NRA; Emily Newell Blair, member of the Executive Committee of 
the Board; and Dexter M. Keezer, executive director, working to prevent wild price advances 


to see that the housewife becomes an im- 
portant factor in the working of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. Under the President’s 
Agreement, industries have raised wages 
and shortened hours in order to put more 
men and women to work. If these people 
are to be kept at work and their wages 
paid, then the goods now being produced, 
or already on the store or warehouse 
shelves, must be bought. If they are not 
bought, no matter how much wage scales 
have been increased or working hours have 
been shortened to give jobs to more men, 
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Take, for example, that much mooted 
question of prices. Prices are going up. 
No housewife needs to be told that. Yet 
perhaps she does need to recognize that 
these price increases are not necessarily 
evil. If the business machine is to be set 
going again, prices must go up. The low 
prices we have been paying were depres- 
sion prices. Producers were selling at less 
than cost, or at so little profit that they 
could not pay decent wages or declare divi- 
dends. A little lower prices and we should 
all have been bankrupt together. What 
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the housewife must seek now is not low 
prices but fair prices. For example, a wo- 
man complained to me the other day that 
she had to pay forty cents more for a lamb 
roast than she had been paying. I asked 
her what she would have paid for the same 
roast four years ago. She could not remem- 
ber the amount but she did recall that it 
was far more than she had paid for this 
last one. She had been comparing the new 
price with the depression price—the very 
price that had been ruining the farmers. 
The housewife must now compare the 
prices she is asked, not with those of last 
month or last year, but with those she 
paid four, five, or six years ago. 


San must do more than that. She 
must compare prices as between shop and 
shop. ‘The impression seems to prevail in 
some quarters that the National Recovery 
Act has eliminated all competition; that 
manufacturers, for example, under it may 
band together and set one price for their 
product and that wholesalers, retailers, 
service-businesses may do the same. 

This is not so. The President’s Agree- 
ment specifically requires the signers of it 
to agree to raise their prices only to the 
extent made necessary by increased costs, 
due to increased labor costs and the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Act. 

If industries do this, adding only these 
costs to their former prices, there should 
continue to be a difference between the 
prices we are asked for given commodities. 
What the act provides is not the elimina- 
tion of all competition but only of the cut- 
throat competition under which employers 
cut the wages of their employees below 
what was a living wage. Under the codes 
no employer is permitted to pay his 
employees less than his competitor pays for 
the same work, and all of them must pay 
what is agreed on as a minimum wage. 
These increased labor costs will be added, 
of course, to the old prices. But there is 
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no reason why the producer, or the retailer 
who was able before the NRA to undersell 
his competitor because of greater efficiency 
or lower overhead costs, should not con- 
tinue, even though his new price is higher 
than his former one, to offer goods for less 
than that of his competitor. The consumer 
should still be able to get the benefit of the 
producer’s efficiency and good management. 
Indeed there are experts who prophesy that 
competition, although on a higher price 
level, will be more keen than before, that 
producers and retailers will vie with each 
other in discovering new methods whereby 
they may cut overhead costs and so be able 
to price goods lower than their competitors. 

“Chisellers,” as they are called, are not 
necessarily those who can sell goods at less 
than a competitor, but only those whose 
lower prices are the result of lower wage 
scales or unfair business practices. 

The purpose of the Blue Eagle is to tell 
the housewife purchaser that a store has 
met the requirements of the President’s 
Agreement as to these increased wages and 
salaries. But, as between stores which fly 
the Blue Eagle, she is still free to buy from 
the one who asks her less. 

True, some trade associations may at 
first set a minimum price for the commod- 
ities their members handle or make, or for 
the services they render. But they will not 
long be permitted to set prices that are 
extortionate. If there are those who can 
make money at lower than this minimum 
they will undoubtedly, in the desire for 
trade, set those prices lower. And there is 
nothing in the NRA to prevent their doing 
so, provided they pay the proper wages, 
work the agreed-upon hours, and obey the 
fair practice provisions. 

True, too, that there are industries 
which seek to get prices fixed in their basic 
codes; but it must be remembered that 
these codes are only effective after a public 
hearing in Washington. At these hearings 
the interest of the consumer is carefully con- 
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sidered. There is little likelihood that any 
code will provide for an extortionate price. 
Unless a code does provide for a minimum 
price the industries are still subject to the 
provisions of the Sherman anti-trust laws. 


ix choosing a lower priced article, 
however, the housewife must consider the 
matter of quality. She must realize that 
in the setting of new prices, manufacturers 
and retailers will be tempted to increase 
their profits by providing an article of 
inferior quality at the same price others ask 
for better quality. This is a form of profit- 
eering and it is most difficult to detect. 
To do it the housewife must inform herself 
as to standard of quality. She must know 
the good from the shoddy. She must prefer 
the good. Only she, by her knowledge of 
values, can save herself here. 

There still remains, therefore, plenty of 
opportunity for variations in prices. The 
housewife is quite within her rights in her 
desire to make her money go as far as she 
can by taking advantage of lower prices. 

As a matter of fact she is really helping 
the Recovery Program when she does so. 
Again and again the President has asked 
that prices be advanced 
gradually in order not 
to outstrip the increase 
in buying power due to 
the raised wages and 
shorter hours. By buy- 
ing wisely, the house- 
wife can assist in keep- 
ing prices down. Natur- 
ally the producer and 
the retailer want to 
make all they can. At 
the same time they do 
not want to kill the 
goose that lays the 
gelden egg, which in 


fore, to raise their prices gradually, looking 
to the return of good business to bring them 
a steady market. By patronizing these mer- 
chants and producers, the housewife-pur- 
chaser is throwing her influence against the 
undue increase that will delay recovery. 

All of this, always provided that the 
merchant or the service business she 
patronizes flies the Blue Eagle. True, 
there may be stores which fly it that are 
not keeping their agreements with the 
President. But the housewife-purchaser is 
to be protected against them. All over the 
country are being set up Local Compliance 
Boards to see that local businesses keep 
these agreements. One of these agreements 
is not to raise prices unduly. A shop may 
break this rule for a time. But not for 
long. The housewife may see to it that 
it does not by reporting to the local boards 
prices that seem to her unfairly high. Some- 
times she will find out that she was wrong 
—that there is justification for the rise. 
Again she may bring to the board’s atten- 
tion really unfair prices and set in motion 
the mechanism to stop them. The house- 
wife is also to be protected against a too- 
great general rise in prices. There is being 
set up in Washington 
the machinery necessary 
to do this. 

Variation in account- 
ing methods, the differ- 
ence in internal effici- 
ency and fixed charges 
make it difficult to de- 
termine if business con- 
cerns are charging fair 
prices. But there are 
formulas which may be 
used to list the fairness 
of many prices used. 
The Central Statistical 








this case is “purchasing 
power.” Many of them 
will be content, there- 
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Board appointed by 
the President is making 
plans to assemble and 
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GIRLS WITH 


HOBBIES 


How Girl Scouts Choose Leisure- 
Time Activities That They Will 


Always Enjoy 


By Puy iis JACKSON 


HROUGHOUT the spring, summer, au- 
tumn, and winter, a varied panorama 


of hobbies is spread out before the 305,000 
members of the Girl Scouts. Not only may 
a girl of her own initiative pick and choose 
among these; the Girl Scout set-up is pur- 
posely designed to make it necessary for her 
to do so. The picking and choosing, in 
fact, is considered by Girl Scout leaders far 
more essential than the acquiring of par- 
ticular hobbies. If Lucy Brown, aged ten 
to sixteen, can come into a troop or a camp 
and exercise her powers of discrimination 
while she is exercising her body and her 
youthful capacity of enjoyment, something 
fundamental has been achieved. Lucy has 
advanced in the complicated business of 
knowing her own mind and running her 
own life. 

When Lucy joins the Girl Scouts, she 
hears often from her leader the friendly 
questions, ‘“What do you like to do more 
than anything else in the world?” ; ‘““Which 
of these do you prefer?” The girl must 
exercise her selectiveness. There is no 
escape, for the hobbies at her disposal are 
numerous and attractive, and not all of 
them can be undertaken at once. Which 
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shall it be, she ponders, a set of outdoor 
hobbies—hiking, nature study, camping, 
swimming, life-saving? Or will it be bet- 
ter to moderate her devotion to the out-of- 
doors that she may save time to join a folk 
dance class, to sing ballads and make 
marionettes, to act in plays, to paint scen- 
ery? If Lucy is a domestic girl, she may 
wish to learn to nurse the sitk and look 
after babies, to experiment with handicraft, 
or to be a skilled homemaker. The new- 
comer in a troop or a camp shops about, 
talks with other girls and watches their 
activities, consults her troop captain or 
camp counselor ; then she makes plans. 

The self-reliant girl revels in the oppor- 
tunity to seek her own in a Paradise of 
interesting hobbies; but not all girls are 
self-reliant. Able young camp directors, in- 
dividualists themselves, often wonder at 
newcomers who prefer to be told what to 
do and who otherwise will sit on their cots 
and giggle during precious free hours of the 
afternoon when, purposely, nothing is 
scheduled, when a girl must devise her own 
entertainment or be lonely and bored. They 
marvel, too, at the new. girls who, in reply 
to questionnaires inquiring what they like 
and dislike about the camp, ask for a fixed 
schedule “like school.” Girls who seem so 
lacking in energy and initiative are some- 
what like Susie, a Girl Scout whose bossy 
older sister has determined her play-life; or 
like Margaret, the only child of a domineer- 
ing mother. There are plenty of girls, too, 





Illustrations courtesy Girl Scouts, Inc. 
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who have not been coerced by an aggressive 
member of the family, but by an environ- 
ment bristling with radios, movies, story 
magazines, trafic regulations, 
schools, spectator sports. 

It is the job of the Girl Scout camp to 
teach these Susies and Margarets and Joans 
to choose for themselves. It doesn’t say in 
the Girl Scout laws, ““A Girl Scout stands 
on her own feet, does her own thinking, 
and takes responsibility for her own de- 
cisions’; but this law, unwritten, is im- 
plicit in all troop and camp affairs. The 
girls who plunge into the middle of things 
and exercise their initiative are those who 
win recognition and praise, who have the 
best times. The first choices are the hardest. 

This does not mean that Girl Scouts are 
expected necessarily to be permanently en- 
gaged in active and strenuous hobbies. In 
free time a girl may develop her taste for 
sitting under and watching the 
shadows on the grass; or just sitting, if she 
is happy that way. She may go for lonely 
walks or talk quietly with frieads. Many 
Girl Scouts write creditable poetry in their 
free time, others sketch with pencils or 
paints. 


crowded 


trees 


One Girl Scout spent a year paint- 
ing for her camp a design on a teepee of 
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Indians on a buffalo chase. The completed 
work won the praise of well-known artists. 
Another girl made a complete collection of 
fern specimens in her free time at camp. 
Still another brought to camp some caged 
moths to watch in her spare time. 

The problem of knowing what she likes 
best to do, and therefore of using leisure 
to best advantage, will in a few years con- 
front the ex-Girl Scout when she goes to 
college, or takes a job, or marries and starts 
to make her way in a new community. The 
Girl Scouts are hopeful that a wide experi- 
ence in hobby-choosing will help a girl to 
know what she wishes to study in college; 
will help the self-supporting girl to fill holi- 
days and evenings with pursuits that make 
life more worth living; will help the young 
wife moving into a new town to make up 
her mind whether her free time is to be 
given to the P. T. A., community singing, 
the local history club, the athletic associa- 
tion, the reading circle, or the garden club; 
or to some more personal hobby. 


: Girl Scouts is an experi- 
mental field for teen-age girls. Its activi- 
ties are roughly classified under camping 
and out-of-doors, homemaking, handicraft, 


These Girl 
Scouts seem to 
enjoy the nat- 
ure study pro- 
gram they have 
adopted as a 
hobby 
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and citizenship. The lines Many girls 
of these classifications run 
together. Camping is an 
outdoor activity which is 
also related to homemak- 
ing, for the Girl Scouts 
make leafy homes in the 
woods and on the trail. 
They prepare food in 
camp “kitchens,” they 
serve it in an open-air 
dining room under an 
apple tree, they wash and 
“tidy up” just as though 
the camp were a home, 
which, for the time being, 
it is. Health practices run 
like a thread through all 
the Girl Scout hobbies. Girl Scout Little 
Houses not only make a hobby of home- 
making, but teach homemaking which in- 
cludes sewing, mending, interior decora- 
tion, handicraft, gardening, hospitality, 
and often community service. 

Girl Scout camping is too well known to 
need more than brief mention here. In al- 
most every schoolroom at this time of year 
are girls whose keen edge of health and 
alertness was gained by a summer in camp. 
Many of those in the big cities pursued 
their hobbies at a “day camp” under the 
shadow of skyscrapers, perhaps, and not a 
five-cent car fare away from their homes. 
Day camps are located in parks, vacant lots, 
on stretches of shore, on roofs. ‘They give 
an opportunity to youngsters who otherwise 
would have no camping. 

Outdoor hobbies keep up through the 
winter. Winter camps, winter week-ends, 
playdays in the snow, ice festivals, skating, 
snowshoeing, skiing, coasting, tramping— 
there is almost no wintersports hobby at 
which Girl Scouts are not joyously 
proficient. 

Winter camping expeditions are care- 
fully planned by the girls, with their troop 
captains near-by for ready consultation. 
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Photograph by Ruth Alexander Nichols 


Meeting after meeting is held before every- 
thing is settled—place, time, transportation, 
fuel, food, and program. Not tents, but 
safe and well-warmed cabins are used. 
Trained leadership is even more of a neces- 
sity in winter than in summer camping, for 
risks are greater. Much care is taken to 
guard against exposure, fatigue, inappro- 
priate clothing, chilblains, snow-blindness, 
or any of the traps which Jack Frost sets to 
make winter adventures uncomfortable. 

There is always early rising and a sub- 
stantial breakfast. After that, there may 
be skating if the ice is thick and smooth. If 
there is thawing snow, a snow man is indi- 
cated, a snow fort with snowball games, or 
a contest in snow sculpture. Days when 
the woods are magical with new snow or 
glittering with ice like blown glass call for 
hikes, of course, for snowshoeing and 
skiing, or for snow photography. A glitter- 
ing snow-crust means coasting. At the end 
of the forenoon there will probably be 
coffee and a juicy steak cooked over a camp- 
fire built on the snow. The red-cheeked 
picnickers will eat heartily, sitting on sleds 
or snowshoes or on piles of sweet-smelling 
boughs. 


After the midday meal there is a rest 
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period followed by a hobby period which 
may include handicrafts, singing, indoor 
games, editing the camp log, hunting for 
animal tracks, building a bird-feeding sta- 
tion, or the like. In the long evening, 
apples sputter on the hearth, marshmallows 
are roasted, nuts are cracked. There may 
be animal stories, adventure tales, poetry- 
reading, ghost stories, charades. Knot- 
tying and first aid practices fill in the time 
whenever Girl Scouts get together. Then a 
trip out-of-doors to study the stars and per- 
haps a starlight or moonlight walk if the 
night is fine. 

Winter troop meetings bring the out- 
doors indoors through nature games and 
talks. Before Christmas, there are gift- 
making, preparations for Christmas carol 
singing and for making Christmas visits to 
the sick, old, and unfortunate. St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Lincoln’s birthday, and Wash- 
ington’s birthday are prepared for and de- 
lightfully celebrated. 
pers,” mother-daughter banquets, and 
father-daughter banquets are a part of the 
social festivities of the Girl Scout winter 
calendar. In the spring comes maple-sugar 
making. 

The national organization of the Girl 
Scouts supplies its local groups with clear, 
simple, and charmingly illustrated mimeo- 
graphed sheets and pamphlets telling just 
how to hike, week-end, and camp in the 
winter. There are alluring hints of things 
to make, of ways of feeding birds and track- 
ing animals. Games which may be played 
in snowy weather are described. Enough 
of them have been collected by Girl Scout 
recreation leaders to make possible glorious 
winter play days, with old-fashioned “Fox 
and Geese,” snowballing, and tracking 
games. Then on to the highly dramatic game 
called Arctic Expedition in which sledges, 
packed with real provisions and drawn by 
huskies, take the trail for the frozen north. 
The huskies are girls hitched together with 
a clothes-line harness, and the provisions 
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include seal steak and whale blubber which 
look curiously like bacon and chocolate to a 
judicial outsider. The girls read up on 
Arctic expeditions in the library, and the 
journey among the ice-floes is a dramatiza- 
tion in which Arctic animals, the midnight 
sun, Eskimos, and heroic explorers play 
their part. Two of these intrepid adven- 
turers go ahead to map out the trail in the 
snow. The dog-teams follow, snapping 
and pulling at their leashes and sniffing the 
trail. 


Honzmaxixo, it has been pointed 
out, is both play and art for the Girl 
Scouts. The Little Houses of the Girl 
Scouts, often salvaged out of old street cars, 
abandoned _sschoolhouses, obsolete mills, 
lofts, attics, and such, often must be put 
into shape by sawing, hammering, chopping, 
sewing, scrubbing, and interior decorating. 
One charming little house, thus reclaimed 
by the playful work of the Girl Scouts, was 
once a jail. Others are large and beautiful 
dwellings given by friendly individuals or 
organizations. Out of the Girl Scout 
homemaking program come girls who can 
do over their rooms at home, cook supper 
on the maid’s night off, and help admirably 
with the housework in case there is no 
maid. 

The type of girl who takes to leadership 
will also be found early in her Girl Scout 
career making a hobby of community serv- 
ice. As she herself might express it, she 
gets a “kick” from being where something 
big and exciting is being put through. She 
will turn up in excursions of youngsters to 
the city hall, hospitals, and various public 
and semi-public institutions. Why not, since 
she is so soon to be a citizen who ought to 
know how the wheels of community life go 
around? Serving on committees feeds her 
self-esteem. Saving birds and wild flowers, 
cleaning up the unsightly rubbish dump on 
the river bank, “adopting” the child of an 
unemployed family to the extent of furnish- 
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ing its food and clothing—these activities 
enlist her interest, not only because they 
help to improve the face of the earth, but 
because they can be done only in groups and 
it is exciting to work in groups. 


Au Girl Scouts, acting as indi- 
viduals or in groups, can and do save life. 
They know the first aid routine to be fol- 
lowed when a fire starts, when a swimmer 
becomes exhausted and sinks, when a canoe 
tips over, when there is need of artificial 
respiration. Cuts, bruises, sprains, broken 
bones, and snake-bites do not stampede the 
wits of the Girl Scouts, for first aid is one 
of their hobbies. It is a game played in 
troop meetings, around the campfire after a 
hike, at public demonstrations, in camp; but 
when there is a real need for it, the hobby 
turns into grim earnest and at the cost of 
risk and with courageous effort alife is saved. 

Many cases are known of professional 
women who got the first hunch for a career 
from a Girl Scout hobby. The Girl Scout 
nature study program has led to nature 
study teaching and to the selection of 
science for a life work. Out of scenery- 





painting and costume-designing, a girl gets 
hints and notions. Presently she is gather- 
ing up her forces and going after a scholar- 
ship in a school of design. The girl who 
excels in gardening may win the Lou 
Henry Hoover scholarship in gardening, a 
prize eagerly sought. Many Girl Scouts 
who excelled in leadership or community 
service become teachers, librarians, recrea- 
tion leaders, executives in “character build- 
ing” organizations, particularly the Girl 
Scouts. 

Not a few ex-Girl Scouts are managing 
to hold down a job and to make a delight- 
ful home for husband and children. An in- 
vestigator who interviewed many former 
Girl Scouts on the occasion of the twenty- 
first birthday of the organization found 
that the leisure-time hobbies learned in the 
Girl Scouts had been carried over into adult 
life; that former Girl Scouts still knew the 
fun of packing off for a country week-end, 
of making things with their hands, of co- 
operating in community affairs, and of 
making a hobby— instead of a solemn duty 


—of homemaking for themselves and their 
families. 





Girl Scout Little Houses offer many valuable hobbies 
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HOW ONE STUDY 


GROUP WORKS 


The Lay Leader of a Study Group Describes 
for Other Lay Leaders Methods Which She 
Found Helpful 


Dear JUDITH: 

This is the morning after a most success- 
ful meeting of our Finch P. T. A. study 
group and I feel inspired to write to you 
about it. 

We organized with nine members in 
October and we meet the first Tuesday of 
each month. We started with the chap- 
ter, “What a Child Is Born With,” by 
Paul Popenoe, in Our Children, as a text. 
We spelled, pronounced, and defined in 
unison all the difficult or technical words 
in the text. (I had looked all these up in 
preparation.) Then each member read a 
few paragraphs in turn, everyone feeling 
free to interrupt the reading for a repeti- 
tion or to discuss some point of special 
interest. 

As we had had sev- 
eral requests for help in 
sex education we went 
into that subject in 
December, and it fitted 
beautifully with the 
brief review of the 
November topic. This 
time we used Galloway’s 
Biology of Sex, Benja- 
min C. Gruenberg’s 
chapter in Our Chil- 
dren, the chapter on sex 
education in the Blatz 
and Bott book, and other 
references. Several 
members were assigned 
subtopics.- We found 
that one afternoon was 
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the study of the 
whole subject, so we attempted to cover 
the needs of the young child in December 
and of the adolescent in January, using the 
reference plan—with discussion, of course. 
At the end of each lesson, during the tea 
hour, each member was asked to tell which 
point or points impressed her most or what 
she found most helpful. 

When we (our president and 1) came to 
plan our February lesson we found a jewel 
of an article by Samuel W. Hartwell in 
the CH1tLp WELFARE for February on the 
emotional side of sex education. We read 


much too short for 


this in turn and discussed it; then I briefly 
summarized the whole topic of sex educa- 
tion, 


bringing out the most important 
points. This article was 
a perfect link to our 
study of “Emotional 
Development.” We read 
in turn and discussed 
the lecture, ‘“The Bases 
of Emotions,” by Dr. 
Abraham Myerson, 
from The Child’s 
Emotions. 

Now the remarkable 
thing about this course 
is that it has _ just 
planned itself, each les- 
son dovetailing with the 
others, and with little 
effort on our part. 

This is my first study 
group, although I’ve 
been president of our 
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preschool group and Program chairman of 
our preschool council; and I want to say 
I’ve never done anything so fascinating and 
interesting. At first it was rather a task to 
keep the discussion pertinent, but that is 
much easier now. Our attendance has aver- 
aged fifteen since our second meeting; we 
have an enrollment of twenty, at least eight 
of whom are beginners in child study. If we 
have more, and we probably shall, because 
our “fame” is growing, we plan to divide 
the group and have “Alpha” and “Omega” 
chapters meeting the first and last Tues- 
days of the month. We shall use identical 
lessons, so if a member misses the meeting 
of one group she can attend the other. 
Incidentally, we find the reading and 
discussion method, with all pronouncing 
the difficult words aloud just previous to 
the lesson, much more efficient than the 
reference method.* In March we shall 
go into the study of the emotions in more 
detail and then on to thesocial relationships. 
At the beginning of the year we were al- 
lowed $7.50, which our president returned 
to the treasury from convention expenses, 
to start a bookshelf. We bought a sub- 
scription to CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE; 
Our Children, edited by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg; 
Parent Education, Third Yearbook; Your 
Child and His Parents, by Alice C. Brill 


*A description of methods of conducting study 
group discussion will be found in Parent Educa- 
tion, Third Yearbook ($1), the ‘Parent-Teacher 
Manual,” “Parent Education for Study Groups” 
leaflet, all published by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
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and May Pardee Youtz; Parents and the 
Preschool Child, by William E. Blatz and 
Helen Bott; and a goodly number of 
pamphlets. A member loaned us Blanton 
and Blanton’s Child Guidance, and we 
also have on hand a large number of maga- 
zines. A good start, don’t you think? 

Here is the plan we are using, in order 
to stimulate interest in parent education in 
our P. T. A.; it probably is not new to 
you. We have mimeographed a number 
of sheets with a heading to catch interest, 
concluding with something similar to this: 
“Tt is sometimes hard to find just the in- 
formation you wish. If you will check 
the subjects you are interested in, and sign 
your name, our Publications chairman will 
be glad to provide you with suitable ma- 
terial.” There follows a list divided into 
four headings: 

Concerning the Young Child (1-8) 

Concerning the Intermediate Child 

(9-12) 

Concerning the Adolescent Child 

Concerning the Family 

Common problems are listed under each 
heading. We hope it works; we'll pass out 
the sheets at our next meeting. 

We have “discovered” Garry Cleve- 
land Myers’ The Modern Parent; we have 
had it from the library, but we are going 
to buy it for our shelf. At each study 
group lesson anyone who cares to drops a 
nickel for our bookshelf fund in a saucer 
on the leader’s table; we have $2.05. 

Most sincerely yours, 
MApDELINE KENNETT TABER. 
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THE ROBINSON FAMILY 


By LeRoy A. Wirkes, M. D. 


IV. 
THE ROBINSONS KEEP WELL IN WINTER 










Tommie 


HE first snowfall of the year always 

makes the Robinson children wild 
with delight. As a rule, they have to wait 
till well into December before they can 
begin their winter fun, but this year we 
had an unusually early snowstorm. As 
luck would have it, the storm came on a 
Friday which meant that nearly the whole 
of Saturday could be given over to winter 
sports. 

I was not surprised, therefore, on my 
morning round of visits, to meet Mollie 
Robinson with her skates on her arm and 
Nancy with her coaster, both making for 
the town park. Mollie is an expert skater 
and always shows up well in the local 
contests. As for young Nancy, she never 
looks complete during the winter months 
unless she is powdered with snow from 
head to foot. I stopped to talk with them 
for a minute and asked where Jack was. 
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Drawn by Alice Beach Winter 


As I expected, he was off on a snowshoe 
hike with his fellow Scouts. And if I 
know Mrs. Robinson, she was out with 
Baby Tom, giving herself and him an air- 
ing in the winter sunshine. 

Personally, I think the Robinson 
children never look so healthy and well 
as they do in the winter. This 
credit goes largely to their 
father and mother. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson have learned 
through experience how to 
make the most of the season 
of cold weather and how to 
guard against its dangers. 

For instance, since all of 
the children are physically 
normal, their parents encour- 
age them to go in for outdoor sports in 
winter quite as much as in summer. It is 
important for them to get all the sunshine 
and fresh air possible during the short win- 
ter days, and of course they need exercise 
all the year round. 

In all the years I’ve known them I’ve 
never seen the Robinson children ‘“‘bundled 
up” in winter. They wear lightweight, 
closely woven clothing which gives them 
freedom of movement and yet keeps them 
warm. Jack and Mollie possess gay 
colored windbreakers for use during the 
coldest weather, and Nancy has a one-piece 
zipper suit which is the pride of her life. 
Sensible clothing goes a long way toward 
keeping the Robinson youngsters free from 
colds, and of course the exercise and sun- 
shine help, too. 

Another reason for the scarcity of colds 
and for the general well-being of the 
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Robinson children during winter is the 
excellent diet which Mrs. Robinson pro- 
vides. It’s not quite so easy to get fresh 
fruit and vegetables in winter as it is in 
summer, but Mrs. Robinson does her best. 
And when she cannot get fresh varieties she 
uses canned, for she knows that nowadays 
they are almost as good. ‘The important 
thing is to have fruits and vegetables of 
some kind at least once a day. Moreover, 
the Robinson milk ration goes up instead 
of down during the winter months. A 
drink of hot milk at bedtime is considered 
a treat by the whole family, from Mr. 
Robinson down to Nancy. 

And while we’re on the subject of bed- 
time, it might be well to say that all the 
Robinsons sleep with their bedroom win- 
dows open even in the coldest weather. I 
don’t mean that they sleep in a draught of 
icy air. But they do have the windows 
open enough both at the top and the bottom 
to insure a circulation of air, and each 
member of the family has enough light, 
warm blankets to keep him comfortable 
without being smothered. 

All of these precautions, except of course 
the winter sports, apply to Baby Tom as 


well as to the others. He has regular out- 
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ings, sunbaths in front of an open window 
(where he is sheltered from cold draughts), 
and a varied diet including daily cod-liver 
oil. Mrs. Robinson has no intention of 
letting him run the risk of having rickets 
just because she can’t depend on the winter 
sun alone! 

And finally, there’s one other precaution 
which helps to minimize winter risks for 
the Robinsons. Jack, Mollie, Nancy, and 
Tommie have all been vaccinated against 
smallpox and immunized against diphtheria. 
Baby Tom’s immunization has only just 
been done and he will not be completely 
immune for some months yet, so Mrs. 
Robinson will have to be extra careful of 
him for part of this winter. But the other 
children are safe, and by next fall Tommie’s 
immunization will be complete and he will 
be safe, too. Mr. Robinson says that a 
family like his means running a whole lot 
of risks anyhow, and he sees no sense in 
running unnecessary ones. 
cination and immunization. 

With all these precautions and this sensi- 
ble way of living, it’s no wonder that the 
Robinson youngsters enjoy winter every 
bit as much as summer and that their stand- 
ard of physical health is so high. 


Hence the vac- 








Next Month: Protecting the Robinson Children from Accidents 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP 


By Jesse BurrALL EuBANK 


HE unfolding life of the child involves 
‘ae phases. 

One is that of the physical senses. The 
baby must literally learn how to see and 
to hear after it is born. 

A second phase is that of the emotions. 
The baby at birth neither loves, nor hates, 
nor admires, nor feels sympathy or antip- 
athy. His whole emotional life awaits 
awakening and growth. 

Higher still is a third phase—the unfold- 
ing of the intellect, by which the individual 
is able to form abstract ideas, reason from 
cause to effect, and form choices based upon 
rational (as distinct from 
grounds. 

Although these three phases dovetail im- 
perceptibly into each other, their unfolding 
in general corresponds to the increasing age 
of the child, and they should increase in 
maturity from infancy to adulthood. In 
this unfolding, one of the most potent ele- 
ments is that of the affections, which is 
especially associated with the second phase, 
that of the emotions. 


emotional ) 


The Importance of the Emotions 
in the Development of the Child’s 
Character and Personality 


to respond to and arouse response in the 
object of the affections. 

Among the reasons for the importance of 
love and affection in the developing life of 
the child are these: 

(1) They become an inducement to 
some of the most important forms of human 
association which are essential to the crea- 
tion and development of group life, and 
make for personal satisfactions. 

(2) They give one a feeling of self- 
significance, by making him in his turn an 
object of importance and concern to others. 
The belief that ‘nobody cares” is not only 
one of the most painful that a child of any 
age can hold but, if habitual, it leads to 
excessive self-depreciation, and to feelings 
of inferiority which crush out initiative and 
aspiration for higher ideals and better 
living. 

(3) They lead to some of the basic 
characteristics upon which a forward-look- 
ing, congenial, and cooperative society must 
be based; that is, sympathy, generosity, 

helpfulness, loyalty, 





Affection (love) may 





and regard for others. 








be defined as a “going 
out” of the personality 
toward that which is 
seen as beautiful, at- 
tractive, interesting, or 
lovable ; or again, as a 
liking for a person 
accompanied by what 
William McDougall 
calls the “tender” 
emotion, which awak- 
ens in one a tendency 
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This is the fourth lesson in the 
Parent Education Study Course, 
DEVELOPING CHARACTER IN 
Your CHILD, under the direction 
of Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Chair- 


man of the National Committee 


on Parent Education. The fifth 
article will be “The Child's 
Home,” by Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg. 
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If this be true, it 
is evident that a child 
who does not have 
love and affection is 
starved or stunted. 
He lacks one of the 
most important in- 
gredients, not only 
for self-growth, but 
for making him a use- 
ful member of society. 
This does not, how- 
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ever, mean that he should be smothered 
with affection, or spoiled. 

Long ago the social service agencies ar- 
rived at the conclusion that “a poor home 
is better than a good institution” for the 
care of children. This has led certain or- 
ganizations to abandon entirely the use of 
“orphans’ homes” where there is collective 
care of destitute children and to substitute 
home finding and family placing. The 
reason for this inheres in the points given 
above; an institution may give superior 
medical and health service, a more adequate 
diet, a more rigidly supervised attention 
along many lines, but (except in rare 
cases) it cannot give a child the affection 
which his nature de- 
mands. Jacob Riis 
had this in mind 
when he said, “Ev- 
ery child is entitled 
to a pair of mother’s 
arms about his 
neck.” This is what 
cannot be supplied 
by any institution, 


however excellent. 
It is this which 
makes the family, 


native or foster, the 

social setting required by nature for the 
development of personality during the crit- 
ical and impressionable years of childhood. 


Family Failures 


Bor unfortunately the family, 
even the one into which the child is born, 
often fails at this very point where its 
peculiar function and value should lie. 


Some of the forms which this failure takes 
are: 


(1) Parental irritability. Mothers over- 
burdened with the strain of housework or 
child-rearing and fathers tense with busi- 
ness stresses and anxieties frequently direct 
against the defenseless child the emotional 
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strain, finding here a line of least resistance 
which brings relief at the child’s expense. 
In a recent magazine article, the author 
makes clear that ordinarily the degree of 
punishment reflects not the degree of of- 
fense on the part of the child, but the 
degree of “nerves” on the part of the 
parent. All this, especially if the child’s 
keen and early developed sense of justice 
is violated, estranges the child and dulls 
the edge of his affection. 


(2) Parental indifference. Only one 
degree removed, in its ill effects, from irri- 
tability is that apathy which a child comes 
quickly to sense in the parent who is so 
weary or absorbed 
in other interests 
that “don’t bother 
me now’”’ is a char- 
acteristic reaction. 
Needless to say, the 
child who is habit- 
ually repelled by 
either irritation or 
indifference comes 
at length to with- 
draw within him- 
self, or else to 
turn to some more 
sympathetic outsider to get those responses 
for which he naturally yearns. 


(3) Parental obsolescence. All too typi- 
cal of this swiftly moving age is the parent 
whose ideas have not kept pace with the 
changing times. Sometimes the parents 
find their religious views out of tune with 
the findings of modern science which are 
the child’s classroom commonplaces. Some- 
times the ethical and social codes of a previ- 
ous generation cannot be reconciled to the 
less restricted codes of today. Card play- 
ing, dancing, later hours, and more free 
speech are familiar examples of changing 
codes. The unbending parent who cannot 
even discuss these changes with the child, 
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nor understand the 
gravity of the con- 
flict in his mind, can 
seriously wound the af- 
fectional life of the 
child, whom he him- 
self may nevertheless 
love dearly. Sometimes, 
strange to say, the 
child is still evaded in 
his perfectly normal 
inquiries concerning 
matters of sex. In a 
recent conference of 
educators on the sub- 
ject of student counsel- 
ing, it was reported by 
a person of experience 
that nine-tenths of the 
problems that come to 
him are partially rooted 
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. Can love and _ affection be 


treated separately from other 
parent-child contacts? 


. How much show of affection is 


good for a childP How much 
show of parental approval? 


. What is meant by “a spoiled 


child”? How would you {go 
about giving children security 
because they are loved and yet 
not spoil them? 


. What are some ways in which 


parents may handicap children? 


. Discuss some ways of avoiding 


these difficulties. 


. Plan for cooperation based on 


understanding and affection be- 
tween parents and very young 
children, grade school children, 
boys and girls of high school age. 


PROJECT 


Show love and affection through 


the Christmas party and Christmas 
giving. 








easily to the whims of 


childhood. Continued 
admiring attention, 
which centers the 


child’s affections upon 
himself; too eager a 
desire to gratify every 
wish, lest the child 
should cease to love the 
parent; too much readi- 
ness to take the child’s 
part in every difficulty 
with comrades; too 
constant attendance up- 
on the child in his play 
—these errors of judg- 
ment and others occur 
all too often. Needless 
to say, the child so 
indulged acquires an 
excessive sense of self- 


in the estrangement of child from parent— 
due to the parent’s inability to enter, at 
least in part, into the new world of 
thought inhabited by the present adolescent 
generation. 


(4) Parental overindulgence. On the 
other side of the picture we have many 
parents who err on the side of yielding too 


importance, plus an inability to face adverse 
circumstances. For him the world is cen- 
tered in himself and he becomes involved 
in a selfishness which puts his own personal 
desires above those of others, with the 
result that he is cut off from the wider 
comradeship essential to his developing 
affectional life. Too late he discovers from 
bitter experience outside the home that the 





Silhovettes by Helen Hatch 
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world is not his oyster, and that he cannot 
live profitably (even in a selfish way) upon 
such a basis. 


The Home and Society 


Navas has wisely made the 
home an epitome of society. In the begin- 
ning of man’s long struggle, the family 
contained within itself the beginnings of all 
the essentials of human existence. Govern- 
ment, education, economic life—these and 
many more functions, which have long 
since been delegated to special institutions 
outside, were originally found exclusively 
in the kinship group. In their elementary 
forms they are still there, and it is in the 
home that the child should learn by a prac- 
tical apprenticeship those experiences and 
principles which he requires for adequate 
adaptation to the larger social world of 
which he is to become a part. 

But of the many matters concerning 


which it is the privilege and the duty of 
the home to develop the child, perhaps none 
is so much the modern family’s function as 
that of the wholesome conditioning of his 
affections. He should learn first from 
those to whom birth has linked his destiny 
what love and affection are, upon what 
terms these are to be given, the controls 
which are needful to protect their expres- 
sion and their relation to all the broader 
aspects of human association. ‘The child to 
whom fortune and parental intelligence 
have given such a heritage will find the 
world a richer and a safer place. 


Suggested Reading 


Arlitt, Ada Hart. The Child from One 
to Twelve. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. $2. Chapters VIII and XIV. 

Hollingworth, Leta S. The Psychology 
of the Adolescent. New York: Ap- 


pleton. $2.50. Chapters II and III. 





STEPS TO A SUCCESSFUL STUDY COURSE 


Directions for Using a Magazine Article as the Basis of Study 


“Life 
meaningful, as we learn to 
be intelligent about the 
things we do and the things 


becomes rational, 





’ 


Five-minute report of leader to 


VI P. T. A., if requested. 








Additional information from supplemen- 
tary reading. 








that happen to us.” 


—Epuarp C. LINDEMAN. IV 





Agreement of group on fundamental principles. 
Summary of points to be remembered. 





Il Asking of additional questions by members of the group. 





Answers by leader or by members best qualified. 





1 Answering of questions in text or at end of article by those 





to whom they have previously been assigned. 





I Reading of article by members before class. 


by leader. 





Outlining of article 
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THE 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 


WEE ROBIN’S CHRISTMAS DAY 





HERE was once an old gray pussy-cat, and she went down by 


the waterside, and there she saw wee Robin Redbreast, hopping 
on a brier. 


And Pussy-Cat said, ‘““Where are you going, Wee Robin?” 


And Wee Robin said, “‘I am going away to the king, to sing 
him a song this good Christmas morning.”’ 


And Pussy-Cat said, ‘“‘“Come here, Wee Robin, and I will let 
you see the bonny white ring around my neck.”’ 


But Wee Robin said, ‘‘No, no, Gray Pussy; no, no. You 
worried the wee mousie, but you shall not worry me.” 

So Wee Robin flew away and away, until he came to a turf 
wall, and there he saw a gray greedy hawk. 

And the gray greedy hawk said, ‘“‘Where are you going, Wee 
Robin?” 

yAnd Wee Robin said, “I am going away to the king, to sing 
him a song this good Christmas morning.”’ 


And the gray greedy hawk said, ‘‘Come here, Wee Robin, and 
I will let you see the bonny white feather in my wing.” 

But Wee Robin said, “‘No, no, Gray Greedy Hawk; no, no. 
You pecked at the wee linnet, but you shall not peck me.”’ 

So Wee Robin flew away until he came to the side of a rock, 
and there he saw a sly fox sitting. 

And the sly fox said, “Where are you going, Wee Robin?”’ 

And Wee Robin said, ‘I am going away to the king to sing 
him a song this good Christmas morning.” 

And the sly fox said, ‘Come here, Wee Robin, and I will let 
you see the bonny white spot on the tip of my tail.” 


But Wee Robin said, ‘‘No, no, Sly Fox; no, no. You worried 
the wee lamb, but you shall not worry me.”’ 





Reprinted by permission from Told Under the Green Umbrella, selected by the Literature Com- 
mittee of the International Kindergarten Union [now called Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion]. Copyright, 1930, by the Macmillan Company. Illustration used by permission of J. B. 


Lippincott Company from Fairy Tales of the Brothers Grimm, translated by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. 
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Wee Robin flew away until he came to a bonny burnside, and 
there he saw a wee boy sitting, and the wee boy said, ‘“Where are 
you going, Wee Robin?”’ 

And the Wee Robin said, “I am going away to the king, to sing 
him a song this good Christmas morning.” 

And the wee boy said, ‘‘Come here, Wee Robin, and I will give 
you some nice crumbs out of my pocket.”’ 

But Wee Robin said, ‘‘No, no, Wee Boy; no, no. You threw 
stones at the chickadee, but you shall not throw stones at me.”’ 

So Wee Robin flew away and away, until he came to the king, 
and there he sat on a window sill and sang to the king a bonny song. 


And the king said to the queen, ‘“What shall we give to Wee 
Robin for singing us this bonny song?”’ 


And the queen said to the king, ‘I think we will give him the 
wee wren for his wife.” 

So Wee Robin and the wee wren were married, and all the court 
danced at the wedding. Then he flew away home to his own water- 
side, and hopped on a brier. 
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THE GRIST MILL . . EDITORIALS 





Congress are 





education. 


CuHitp WELFARE is the Official Magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers. 


The objects of the 


First, To promote child welfare in home, school, church, and 
community; to raise the standards of home life; to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection of children. 

SECOND, To bring into closer relation the home and the school 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual 


—From the National By-Laws, Article II. 








OMEONE called a friend on the tele- 
S phone and said, “We are not planning 
anything for Christmas this year. We just 
can’t, the way things are.” The friend 
told still another friend and hearts began 
to close up around the idea that we are 
too poor for Christmas giving this year. 

Has there ever been a year of greater 
need for Christmas giving? When ex- 
ternal clouds hang over the land, isn’t there 
an urgent necessity for the cheer and 
merriment that belong to Christmas? I 
am not defending the painful orgy of 
“exchanging of gifts’—more often than 
not given at the expense of the family com- 
fort and security. Rather I am thinking of 
the simple giving of self, of little gifts 
“stitched in with threads of love,” of ten 
cookies in an imperfect paper basket made 
by tiny, unskilled hands, the things that 
make Christmas a season of expanding 
hearts for every member of the family. 
Surely poverty has little to do with expand- 
ing hearts. 

Gifts have a value not measurable in 
dollars and cents. As I write, I cari see 
the white fringe of a ribbon extending 
from the pages of my Bible. I know what 
it says on that ribbon: “Christmas, 1902, 
with my love,” printed none too skillfully 
with gold paint that has dulled a bit. But 
it marks a page which says, ‘“‘Whatsoever 
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things are lovely—”’ 
place. 

Christmas gifts that symbolize our grati- 
tude for the coming of the Christ Child 
will prevail in spite of seasons of decreased 
physical comfort. 


It helps me keep my 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 
IN AN UNSTABLE SOCIETY 


‘im parent-teacher associations of 
the United States realize that the develop- 
ment of the child into a worthy citizen is 
the primary objective of each generation. 
They also realize that the community both 
sets the pattern and affords the oppor- 
tunity for the responses which make for 
the realization of good or bad citizens. 
Consequently, the entire time of the last 
Annual Convention in Seattle was given 
to facing the problem of how to get the 
community to act so as to assure future 
good citizenship. 

The issues debated and the resolutions 
passed at the annual meeting deserve long- 
time study and strategy in community 
action by all parent-teacher councils and 
local associations. Since the community 
sets the pattern, as well as provides the 
stimulus for response, what shall we do 
with such problems as: erratic and out- 
moded governmental units and organiza- 
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tions which are proving unbearably costly 
and cumbersome; racketeering in public 
office; an outworn economic system which 
makes poverty, unemployment, and charity 
inevitable; the breaking down of the 
family; the blighting of the schools and 
other citizenship agencies; shortsighted 
economies and dishonest taxing laws; 
license and cynicism toward all law; alco- 
hol and its effect upon our people? 

Will any liquor law—or any other law 
—work when law is corrupt, when it is 
made a set of tricks to aid scheming 
racketeers ? 

How can we save the schools when pub- 
lic office is so often used as a means for 
dipping into the public funds? 

How can we develop an all-inclusive 
neighborliness and friendship—a love for 
mankind—when, with real wealth in 
abundance, millions live in want? 

In facing issues like these every parent- 
teacher association is a character education 
association. There never was a time which 
called for more sanity and clearer thinking. 
All our standards of value are being up- 
rooted; the props have been pushed out 
from beneath us. In such an unsettled and 
anarchistic world, how can youth grow 
up with moral passion for moral stand- 
ards? It is up to us—to you and to me, 
to the parent-teacher association—to see 
that they do! But—are we equal to the 
days in which we live? Shall we be able 
to provide the pattern and stimulus for 
genuine moral response? 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


| many a local school community 
the parents represent wide differences 
socially and economically. There may be 
foreign-born parents whose dress and cus- 
toms differ from those of the rest who 
attend the parent-teacher meeting. There 
are besides those who, struck by the de- 
pression, feel that their clothes are a little 
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shabby. Many such parents stay away or, 
having attended once, don’t, alas, do so 
again. 

Unfortunately the ideal of democracy 
professed by our organization sometimes 
fails to express itself. Of course those 
more fortunate economically rarely wish to 
be snobbish; most of them try hard not to 
be. Nevertheless, their less affluent fellow 
parents often think they are. Even though 
we share with them to purchase food and 
clothes and shelter, we must not forget that 
neither they nor we can live by bread alone. 

Although no one welcomes a patronizing 
attitude, he does like to be accepted at his 
own true worth. Beautiful and gracious 
are the souls who can make others in their 
presence feel wholly comfortable; give 
them no occasion for any self-conscious- 
ness about clothes or speech or manners; 
let them feel no fear of ridicule should 
they unwittingly violate some convention. 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful if from coast 
to coast those members better dressed and 
more favored economically might discover 
ways to make their fellow parents who feel 
that their clothes or speech or manners are 
different forget entirely about such matters 
in the warmth of genuine welcome given 
them? 

And we are always looking for new and 
attractive program features. Why not pre- 
vail upon some of these timid souls to join 
in a brief dramatic enterprise which they 
could create? What an opportunity for 
cultural education when groups of the 
foreign-born publicly portray some feature 
of the folk ways and traditions of their 
native country! Everybody would grow— 
those who look and listen, those who per- 
form. When we learn to capitalize the 
culture which our newer neighbors have 
to offer, we help them escape a lot of 
needless suffering from inferiority feelings, 
and we prove ourselves more charitable, 


gracious, and intelligent fellow members of 
the P. T. A. 
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A PARENT-TEACHER PROGRAM 




















4, ALCOHOL AND NARCOTICS 


Some Facts for Home and School About the Effects of 
Alcohol and Narcotics on Safety, Health, and Character 


With the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment it is more necessary than ever before 
to educate our children to know the effects of the use of alcohol and narcotics. It must 
be remembered, however, that the teaching of facts alone will not be effective unless it 
creates on the part of young people a determination to avoid the evils of alcohol and 
other narcotics and a desire for conditions which will be a help and not a menace to 
their growth and development. 


slow march of education—this is the real and fundamental approach 
to the problem of alcohol.”—JoHN D. RocKEFELLER, JR. 


é} | ‘0 develop the habit of temperance in individuals, to take up again the 


Two Songs by Mothersingers or Soloist. 
Reading of Message from National or State President. 


(See this issue of CHILD WELFARE and current issue of state bulletin.) 


Business MEETING (20 minutes) 


Minutes; committee reports and announcements concerning programs and plans: 
new business. 


PROGRAM (30 minutes) 


(In charge of chairman of the Study of the Use and Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics, or 
Program, committec.) 


TALK BY CHIEF OF POLICE (5 minutes): UNLAwFuL Acts DvuE To 
THE USE oF ALCOHOL AND OTHER NARCOTICS. 


(Points to report: The number and type of arrests in the town in the last year which 
were due to drinking alcoholic liquors or to the use of other narcotics; the percentage of 
offenders who were not yet of age. This talk is meant to show the amount of lawbreaking 
and disorderliness produced by the use of alcohol and narcotics.) 


“One of the early effects of alcohol upon the novice is a lessening of that 
appreciation of the right relation of things which makes him a normal being. 
When a large number of individuals through the influence of a drug 
environment begin to have a lessening of the perception of right and wrong, 
then the real foundations of society are in jeopardy.’—DeEWir1r G. 
Wi cox, M.D. 


Questions. 


TALK BY A PHYSICIAN: Some Errects or ALCOHOL AND Narcotics ON 
THE HUMAN SysTEM. 

(Points to develop: The effect of alcohol as a narcotic in depressing or suspending impor- 
tant functions of the human system; of impairing the memory and judgment; of reducing 


mental rapidity, efficiency, skill, and endurance; and of diminishing normal powers of resist- 
ance to disease.) 
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“In the vision of the whole of our social fabric we have loosened new 
ambitions, new energies; we have produced a complexity of life for which 
there is no precedent. With machines ever enlarging man’s power and 
capacity, with electricity extending over the world its magic, with the air 
giving us a wholly new realm, our children must be prepared to meet 
entirely new contacts and forces. They must be physically strong and 
mentally placed to stand up under the increasing pressure of life. Their 
problem is not alone one of physical health, but of mental, emotional, 
spiritual health.’”—HeErspert Hoover. 


References 
“Alcohol: Its Effect on Mind and Efficiency.” Boston: Scientific Temperance Federation. 
15 cents. 
Transeau, E. L. B. Effects of Alcoholic Drinks. Boston: Scientific Temperance Federation. $1. 


TALK BY A TEACHER: How SHatt WE INForM YOUNG PEOPLE IN 
HoME AND SCHOOL ABOUT THE NATURE OF LiqguOR AND NARCOTICS AND THEIR 
EFFECTS ON THOsE WHo Use THEM? 

(Points to develop: Serious and unemotional study of the subject needed; facts should 
be presented by teachers who have convictions about the personal danger involved in the 
use of narcotic, habit-forming drugs; responsibility of home to set the example of abstinence, 
to be informed about menacing social conditions, and to give opportunities for wholesome 
recreation to their children.) 

“Abstinence must be so presented to the youth that it will have the 
stamp of value, so that when examined by his enlarged mental perceptions 

it will appear to him as intrinsically the course most to be desired. He will 

thus adopt total abstinence with enthusiasm if he sees it as a matter of 

strength, as a proof of manhood, as a bold, adventurous act of courage, as a 

test of his moral strength and a means of enhancing his moral value, as a 

field for the exercise of his urge to ideal acts and power of resistance, as 

the winning of freedom, as a worth while and seriously responsible task, and 

as a test of his honor and of clear, direct, and decisive thinking and acting.” 

—Fr. B. Doster. 


References 


Palmer, Bertha R. “Guide to Teaching Material.” Alcohol Education Series: Number 1. 
Evanston, Illinois: Signal Press. 2 for 5 cents. 


“Temperance Education in American Public Schools.” Boston: Scientific Temperance Federa- 
tion. 20 cents. 


Discussion. 





SocrAL PERIoD 
Visit exhibit of posters showing effects of use of alcohol. 


Projects 


1. Assemble posters which give in graphic form some of the facts about- alcohol. (An illus- 
trated catalog showing seventy temperance posters may be secured, free, from the American 
Issue Publishing Company, Westerville, Ohio. The posters come in different sizes and at 
different prices, singly or in sets. There is one set of fifty posters in leaflet form, 6x9 
inches, at 50 cents.) 


2. Find out what the laws of your state are concerning public school teaching of the effects 
of alcohol. 


3. Work to strengthen and enforce such laws. 





This program was outlined with the cooperation of Dr. Willis A. Sutton, {osenes of the 
Committee on the Study of the Use and Effect of Alcohol and Narcotics, N. C. P. 





Next Month: The Practical Application of Mental Hygiene 
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THE HOMEWORK BUGBEAR 


A Teacher Considers the Part the Home 
Should Take in Children’s School Work 


By JANET G. SLIGH 


HAVE recently learned that the educa- 
I tional authorities in a neighboring city 
have issued a decree: “No home work 
below the fifth grade.” I should like to 
clap my hands and cry, Bravo! 

I have spent the best years of my life 
as a teacher of children below the fifth 
grade. During all these years I have 
raised my feeble voice in one continuous 
note of protest against home work, and for 
these reasons: 

First, I considered that teaching was my 
job. It was what I was trained for and 
what I was paid for. And I had no more 
right to expect parents to supervise night 
work than a laundress had to send home 
the laundry with the best tablecloth 
unironed for the lady of the house to do. 

Second, I felt that it was not fair to 
the children themselves. ‘They were com- 
pelled to sit during the whole school day 
in the restraint of the schoolroom and they 
needed the remaining hours to relax, to 
romp and play, to chatter and sing, to eat 
their suppers, and to be put to bed without 
a thought of school or its duties. 

My third reason was a purely selfish and 
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pedagogical one, largely dependent upon 
the other two. It was my contention that 
when children did a large share of their 
work at home, they came to school next 
day tired and nervous, irritable or sleepy, 
with work all done, and consequently ready 
for every kind of mischief. And, worst of 
all, there was always that egotistic parent 
who considered the way she was taught to 
be the one and only way, and who insisted 
that Johnny must do his number work by 
that method. And then it required the 
wisdom of a Solomon to prove that 
Teacher's way was best without casting 
any aspersions at Mother. 

Of course some parents will say, “We 
never have to help our children. They 
just do their home work and that is all 
there is to it.” Yes, there are such chil- 
dren; but if they can get their home work 
so easily, what is the point in doing it at 
all? Why not do it all in school and have 
the evening free for fun? For every five 
children of this kind, however, there are 
five others who worry and fret and have 
to have the help of one or both parents 
before the task is finished. 

My friend Mrs. K. told me the other 
day that she and her husband planned to 
attend a concert that evening. 

“How did you enjoy the concert?” I 
inquired when I saw her the next day. 

“We didn’t go,’ was the somewhat 
apologetic answer. And then she explained 
that Mary (who is seven and in the second 
grade) had so much home work to do that 
her father undertook to help her while 
Mother finished the dishes and dressed for 
the evening. But Mary was tired and 
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nervous and her spelling words were hard 
(for her) and she broke her pencil and 
tore her paper and missed a word over 
and over until her father spoke rather 
sternly to her. Whereupon Mary began 
to cry, and became almost hysterical; and 
by the time her parents had succeeded in 
quieting her and she was finally asleep, it 
was too late to start for the concert. Do 
you wonder that Mrs. K. (a college 
woman and an excellent mother) was con- 
strained to say, “Surely children of Mary’s 
age could get enough in school without all 
this home work.” 

Now this is not exaggerated, nor is it 
an isolated case. ‘The same thing is being 
enacted in hundreds of American homes 
on the evening of each school day. Of 
course there are some parents who like it. 
They seem to feel that they can be certain 
that Junior is making satisfactory progress 
only if he works at home every evening and 
they can criticize his work. But such 
parents,-I believe, are in the minority. 


I DO not want to seem radical. 
There are cases where a little help at home 
is very beneficial. If a child has been 
compelled to miss school because of illness 
or quarantine, if he is especially weak in 
some subject, or has any physical defect in 
eyes or ears, then assistance at home is 
helpful to both teacher and pupil, if the 
teacher talks the matter over with the 
parents, carefully explaining methods and 
the amount of work to be done. Johnny 
then feels it an honor and a _ special 
privilege to have Mother help him so that 
he may keep up with the rest of the class. 
And Mother may use her own discretion 
as to the amount of work to be done each 
evening. 

But for the average healthy, normal child 
under the fifth (I should like to make it 
the seventh) grade, I still contend that the 
proper place for school work is in the 
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schoolroom under the supervision of the 
teacher. 

I am an ardent advocate of the parent- 
teacher association and I believe if the home 
work monster is ever to be overthrown it 
will be due to the action of this body. 
Close cooperation between teacher and 
parents is of the utmost importance. I 
know from experience how much every 
teacher appreciates the friendship of the 
parents of her pupils. She welcomes Susie’s 
parents as visitors to the schoolroom and is 
glad to talk over all Susie’s good and bad 
habits. 

She appreciates, too, a mother’s willing- 
ness to help—but there is grave danger of 
imposing on good nature. There is the 
teacher, for example, who is constantly 
arranging for programs that _ require 
elaborate costumes which are sent home for 
Mother to make. And the one who calls 
a busy mother to come to the schoolroom 
for a conference on a matter of no import- 
ance. Mother drops her work and hurries 
down at the appointed hour, fearful that 
her child is dishonest or has been caught 
in a lie or some other dire misdemeanor, 
only to find, as in one case which I actually 
knew, that the crime was that Jack just 
wouldn’t sit in his seat but would keep 
running up to ask question after question, 
and couldn’t his mother do something 
about it? 
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Of course the mother understood the 
difficulty. She had enough worries with 
Jack at home, but surely it was the 
teacher’s job to make him “stay put” at 
school. I know it is one of the hardest 
problems a primary teacher has, but it is 
her problem. 


"Tee is, however, a kind of home 
work that does come within the mother’s 
realm, and how the teacher adores the 
parent who faithfully carries out this part 
of the program. For there really are 
parents who always send 
their child to school on 
time, and never come to 
complain that some boy 
has been abusing Johnny 
on the way home from 
school, or to inquire why 
Bobby got A and their 
young hopeful only got B. 

And there actually are 
mothers who never send a 
child to school with the sniffles and no 
hankie, or an envelope of pills and a 
note to say that Jean seems to have an 
upset stomach and will the teacher please 
see that she has one tablet every hour. 
There are mothers who make it their par- 
ticular home work to see that there are no 
zippers that won’t zip, no missing buttons 
whose work must be done by a safety pin 
that the child can’t fasten, no coat with 
a torn sleeve lining so that the little arm 
invariably gets into the wrong place and 
has to be put right. There are mothers 
who see to it that the hour for Mary’s 
music lesson is not 2:45 so that the teacher 
need not remember to excuse her at the 
precise moment, regardless. 


But why enumerate? If these few 





instances should make some mother see 
herself as the teacher sees her, perhaps 
they will not have been cited in vain. 


Biv: after all is said and done, 
no matter how much we may prate of 
cooperation between home and school, the 
success of the school is not dependent upon 
home work but upon the teacher herself. 
And my contention is that if she is a woman 
of firmness and determination, with a God- 
given aptitude for imparting knowledge, 
and the ability to insure her entrance into 
the kingdom by humbling 
herself and becoming as a 
little child, her work will 
be a success. 

One of the most appre- 
ciated compliments I ever 
received as a_ teacher 
came from a little second- 
grader. The children 
were intent upon their 
work when suddenly a 
small boy asked, “Mother, please may 
I....” and then hid his face in confusion 
as a ripple of merriment went over the 
room. I chanced to be standing beside a 
little girl who said softly, “Why, they 
shouldn’t laugh. 
the same like 
school.” 


I’m sure you are just 
Mother when we are at 


This tribute helped me through many 
a trying hour, and I believe that if teachers 
in the lower grades could realize that they 
do stand in loco parentis and try to become 
“the same like Mother” from nine o’clock 
until four, it would not be necessary to 
apply the converse and make Mother “the 
same like Teacher” from four o’clock until 
nine, 





HE fact still remains that, for the most part, children who reside in urban areas 
have much more adequate opportunities provided for them in the public schools 
than have children living in the country.”—GrorGE DrayToN STRAYER. 
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TODDLERS’ FARE 


By Marion R. FARREN 


A Dietitian Prescribes the 
Daily Diet for the Child of 
Runabout Age 





HILE Teddy is help- 

lessly confined to his 
crib or his playpen, Mother 
tacks his diet up on the wall 
and checks it before each 
feeding to be sure everything 
is as it should be. She also 
notes carefully his activity, 
temperament, and _ health 
habits; and if any loss of 
weight is discovered it means 
a hurried call on the doctor. 
But shortly after his second 
birthday, Teddy suddenly 


emerges into “a great big 








plays bridge while the nurse- 
maid takes Teddy for his 
afternoon walk, prepares his 
supper, and gets him ready 
for bed. She’s a very con- 
scientious mother so she’s 
always home in time for 
Teddy’s supper except when 
the club is late getting 
started, which is often, but 
can’t be helped, of course. 
To make up for this appar- 
ent lack of attention, she 
personally supervises the 
preparation of his dinner, 








man” and things begin to 

happen to his routine. The feeding schedule 
comes down from the wall. Of course it’s 
because Mother has memorized it and 
doesn’t need to be reminded any more; but 
anyway, it loses its place of honor. ‘The 
former monthly visits to the doctor for his 
official O. K. become less and less frequent 
—or cease altogether. ‘“Teddy’s perfectly 
healthy,” his proud parents will tell you, 
and they can’t see why they should spend 
money on the doctor when Teddy doesn’t 
need him. 

They’re more convinced than ever when 
Teddy continues to make progress. He’s 
such a good baby that Mother hardly 
knows he’s in the house. In fact, he’s so 
good that she finally decides that he can 
be left with a nursemaid for a few hours 
in the afternoon while she resumes some 
of her social activities. And so Mother 





Illustrations by Arthur Herrick. 
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and eats her own a half hour 
early just so Teddy won’t have to sit at 
the table alone. When Teddy says “Please” 
in his cute little way, Mother gives him a 
taste of her pudding and is delighted when 
he swallows it and holds out his spoon for 
more. 

Several weeks later, she suddenly notices 
that Teddy isn’t sleeping well and that he’s 
cross and constipated. Upon questioning 
the nursemaid, she discovers that he hasn’t 
been drinking his milk lately and that cereal 
makes him vomit. A tonic must be what 
he needs; so she decides to try that new 
kind of cod-liver oil the girls were talking 
about at a friend’s house the other day. The 
druggist recommends a laxative syrup for 
Teddy’s constipation, and Mother returns 
home feeling confident that Teddy will 
soon be himself. 

A day or so later Aunt Mary arrives 
from the country for her regular yearly 
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visit and is horrified to see that Teddy 
doesn’t eat enough “‘to keep a bird alive.” 
Mother is not at all sure Aunt Mary is 
right, but gentle persuasion and the fact 
that Aunt Mary has raised a family finally 
convince her that Teddy needs a “man’s 
food.” Thereafter, he has what the family 
has, with beef juice between meals to 
“make blood.” When he’s cross in the 
afternoon, which he always is, a piece of 
bread and jam soothes him 
placency. 


into com- 
His disposi- 
tion gets steadily worse, to say nothing of 
his digestion. Finally, anxious and worried 
lest Teddy has inherited his father’s weak 
stomach, Mother consults the doctor and 
is completely nonplused at his diagno- 
sis of malnutrition. 


healthy baby! 


But not for long. 


Teddy was such a 


Since malnutrition with accom- 
panying constipation is definitely a dietary 
disorder, the question is: what should the 
toddler eat? His energy requirements de- 
mand more calories per pound than the 
average hard-working man needs. ‘This 
may seem hard to believe, but if you will 
observe him closely for just one hour, you 
will conclude that 
though he may be 
small in stature his 
activity ends only 
when he 













sleeps. 
Over and over he 
throws his 
arms and legs 
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as he plays, never seeming to tire of 
the ball that will run way from him 
or the blocks that intrigue him with 
their possibilities. Added to the energy 
needed for this muscular activity is that 
needed for growth and development. But 
in providing these necessary calories, we 
must never forget that while the child’s 
energy demands are great, his digestive ap- 
paratus is very young and sensitive. An 
adult diet is as unsuited to his needs as a 
golf stick would be. Many mothers make 
the mistake of trying to introduce too many 
foods during the second year. It’s such a 
temptation to try him with a little taste of 
this or that just to see if he likes it. 

Milk should continue to be his chief 
article of diet—one quart of whole milk 
daily. When good fresh milk is not avail- 
able, either dried or evaporated whole milk 
may be used. Milk is milk whether it is 
eaten on cereal or as junket, so we usually 
allow three cups for drinking and one cup 
for cooking. This amount with the yolk 
of an egg daily will supply all the protein 
the toddler needs. 

Cereals should be cooked a long time 
(two and a half hours at least) and 
strained, until the third year. One-quarter 
to one-half cup should be served twice 
daily with warm milk but no sugar. Part 
of a ripe banana mashed and added to the 
white cereals gives them a pleasing flavor 
and greatly increases their food value. To 
avoid monotony, it is a good plan to serve 
for supper a cereal that was not used for 
breakfast, and great care should be taken 


in preparing it. Many youngsters owe 
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their dislike for cereals to an unpleasant 
encounter with lumps. 

Fruits are a very important part of the 
toddler’s diet. Apples, prunes, and apri- 
cots are very good. These should be 
cooked until very soft and then puréed 
through a fine sieve to remove the coarse 
outer skin. A portion of two or three 
tablespoonfuls is sufficiently laxative for 
most children. Of course we'll include 
orange juice daily, with an _ occasional 
change to tomato juice, as a precaution 
against scurvy. 

We continue to favor the strained green 
vegetables—peas, beans, and spinach—but 
carrots and celery may be used for variety. 
Vegetable soup is an excellent way of 
combining the blander ones and affords a 
simple change for the evening meal. One 
or two tablespoonfuls of mealy, baked po- 
tato should be included in the child’s din- 
ner as it adds satiety value and minerals 
and vitamins. ‘These days most mothers 
know the role that vitamins and minerals 
play in developing strong teeth and straight 
bones, but we must remember, too, that 
they are equally as important in regulating 
the more subtle body processes—the toning 
of the nervous system, the stimulation of 
the appetite, and the 
muscular tone. 

The dessert should be fruit pulp or a 
small custard or junket. A sweet cracker 
or a small piece of stale sponge cake with 
an eggnog makes an occasional change; but 
if you value your child’s digestion, never 
give him soft cake however wholesome or 
well made you think it is. 

Cod-liver oil is still the child’s chief 


maintenance of 
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source of vitamin D. Some cities are now 
offering a vitamin D milk developed by 
Dr. Alfred Hess of New York, but until 
it is more generally available, mothers 
should continue to include the regular dose 
of cod-liver oil. Children who associate it 
with no unpleasantness do not have to be 
urged to take it. 

The three- or four-year-old toddler fol- 
lows the dietary of his younger brother 
with very few exceptions. His cereals need 
not be strained, and his vegetables and 
fruits can be cut finely to insure thorough 
mastication. One or two tablespoonfuls 
of steamed, minced liver should be substi- 
tuted once or twice a week for the usual 
egg yolk. Small dots of butter will add 
fuel value to the vegetables and will also in- 
crease their palatability. A little thin cream 
sauce can be used to vary their appearance. 


P REPARING and serving the right 
food according to schedule is the best half 
of the battle against malnutrition; but it is 
not all. The proper diet must be supple- 
mented by long hours of rest, fresh air, 
and sunshine; and such physical handicaps 
as diseased tonsils, en- 
larged adenoids, and 
bad teeth must be 
prevented if the child 
is to derive the full 
benefit from his 
food. 
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CHILD HEALTH 


By Lituian R. Smitu, M.D. 


NATIONAL conference on Child 
Health Recovery was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 6 at the call of the 
Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, pre- 
paratory to a nation-wide drive to regain 
ground lost during the depression. This 
call was prompted by the report from the 
Children’s 
marked increase in the 
number of malnour- 
ished children. 
The conference was 
attended by representa- 


Bureau of indications of a 


tives of national medi- 
cal and dental societies 
and other national or- 
ganizations concerned 
with health and public 
welfare, together with 
state health officers and 
state directors of child 
hygiene. The National 
Congress of Parents 
and Teachers was rep- 
resented by Dr. Lillian 
R. Smith, chairman of 
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RECOVERY 


A Report of a Notable Conference 
on Child Health and the Depression 


tinuous moving of a family from one place 
to another has its effect. 

“First, we must make frank and honest 
appraisal of what our situation is; and sec- 
ond, plan the way to take ourselves and 
our children out of this morass. We shall 
have to devote time in canvassing the situ- 
ation and in finding out exactly what it is.” 

The conference was 
honored by the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt who said: 
“All of us realize the 
necessity, on account of 
the future, of keeping 
our children from mal- 
nutrition at the present 
time. The economic 
conditions all over the 
country have naturally 


_ 


brought about far more 
malnutrition than we 
have in normal times. 
I was interested the 
other day in talking 
with various people 








the Summer Round-Up 





about it to find that 





of the Children, and 
Dr. Adelaide S. Baylor, 
Homemaking. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins said 
in opening the meeting: ‘After these four 
long years, we are all aware that the prob- 
lems of malnutrition are cumulative. Miss- 
ing one or two square meals does not show 
immediately in the health of any child, but 
occurring over a period of years, the con- 
tinuous shortage of the proper elements in 
the diet, the continuous shortage of food, 
the continuous sense of insecurity, the con- 
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chairman of 


they were thinking not 

only about the physical results of malnu- 
trition. Of course, that is the first thing 
we all think about, and we see the children 
grow thin and becoming an easy prey to 
diseases of all kinds, and we see that in the 
future tuberculosis will be rising and we 
think of it primarily from the physical side. 
“It occurred to me that we ought also to 
be thinking of it from the thing that physi- 
cal weakness and malnutrition will do to 
the minds and characters and dispositions 
of these children. We ought to be stressing 
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in our communities not only the fact that 
we must feed these children because of the 
physical effects on our nation, but we must 
also think of what will happen from the 
point of view of crime and of general lack 
of ability to take hold of life if you start 
life physically handicapped. 

“At the same time it seemed to me that 
there were many allied things in this cause. 
For instance, the fact that many children 
are being born today and that their mothers 
The records that 


we have appal me because of the poor 


are physically below par. 


progress that we are making as regards the 
care of mothers, and it seems to me that 
that has a very distinct bearing on the pos- 
sibilities of children of the future. Of 
course, allied with everything else is the 
question of the fact that we are cutting 
down on a great many things that children 
need for development of every kind. 

“Now, of course, if they are undernour- 
ished they are probably physically below par 
and can take very little advantage of any- 
thing else that is offered. They will do 
less well in school, less well in play; they 
But all those 
things are part of the nutrition problem not 
purely from the physical side but from other 
sides that pertain to the development of 
children. 

“T have had a good deal to do with 
parent-teacher organizations and it seems 
to me it might be very practical to use your 
parent-teacher group and also your state 
college of home economics—your home 
bureau people. You might pick from the 
different communities in your parent- 
teacher group one or two women who show 
particular ability to be educated and try to 
have in every community a little group like 
this that would study and follow-up the 
child in school who was found to be badly 
off back to the family and study the family 
background, thereby getting at the preschool 
child and what is wrong with the child.” 
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will use the library less well. 


Ar the conference the following 
recommendations were made by the Execu- 
tive committee headed by Dr. Julius Hess, 
Chicago, Illinois, representing the section of 
diseases of children of the American Medi- 
cal Association: 


1. That malnourished children be located with 
special reference to children of families re- 
ceiving relief. 

2. That plans be initiated for the reduction of 
malnutrition, the prevention of further mal- 
nutrition, and the correction of physical 
defects. 


Among the suggestions made by the 
Executive committee were: 


1. That consideration be given to the needs of 
children from families on relief or in need 
even though not on relief. 

. That all ages be included from infancy 
through adolescence. 

3. That arrangements be made for examina- 
tion of children on relief or in need and 
that the physical examination form issued 
by the Children’s Bureau be used for such 
examination. 

4. That provision be made for a fee to the 
doctor for such examination and for the 
correction of defects. 


nN 


The meeting was addressed by Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal Relief Administrator, 
who said: ‘“There are 6,000,000 children* 
in the United States getting public relief. 
How many more are getting relief from 
private sources I don’t know. We all make 
our regulations telling what is the proper 
diet for a child. We tell all of our relief 
committees this is what a child needs. 
Experts have drafted these diets. Well, do 
these 6,000,000 children get these diets? 
They do not. They are getting more than 





*Figures in the late summer of 1933. 
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they were getting, but they are not getting 
them yet. 

“There is no reason in the world why 
relief funds cannot be used in the great 
cities of America and the rural districts as 
well to provide special diets for children 
on the relief rolls. It can be done. It 
must be done. It is inexcusable in this 
country that these 6,000,000 children aren’t 
properly cared for. We have the money. 
We have the organization. Above all, the 
American people have determination. We 
are going to take care of these children this 
winter. 

“We decided yesterday to provide that 
the unemployment funds could be used to 
pay for school lunches for the children of 
relief families. It may not be theoretically 
ideal to feed children outside the home, but 
what is the use of being theoretical? That 
is one way to help do this job. So we pro- 
pose to tell relief committees that if they 
want to they can pay for their school 
lunches for those children who are on re- 
lief. We are prepared to consider other 
ways of meeting this child problem. We 
know that we can count on the support of 
this group. We want to assure you that 
you can count on our support.” 

Methods for the organization of carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Execu- 
tive committee were outlined at the con- 
ference and included recommendations for 
the formation of a state committee headed 
by the state health officer and state director 
of child hygiene and including representa- 
tives from state relief commissions, medical 
and dental societies, state departments of 
education, state departments of welfare and 
other non-official and lay groups. 

It was further recommended that 4 valu- 
able member of this state committee and 
similar county and local committees could 
be the state Summer Round-Up chairman, 
and the Summer Round-Up chairmen in 
counties and communities. 

Final plags are still to be made for the 
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What Do You Think? 


The following questions are answered in this 
issue of CHILD WELFARE. To verify your an- 
swers, turn to the pages whose numbers are 
given in italics following the questions. 


1. a. Why are mechanical toys limited 


in their possibilities for entertaining 


children? 173. 


b. Make a list of play equipment that 
has creative possibilities and is suit- 
able for children of different ages. 


174-76. 


bo 


. In what way is the housewife impor- 
tant to the success of the NRA? 
177-78. 


3. What effect may hobbies adopted in 


youth have upon girls’ lives when they 
grow older? 185. 


4. What may be the effect on a child of 
receiving overindulgence 
parents? 192. 


from his 


5. How may parents help their children 
to do satisfactory school work? 201. 


6. What foods should the toddler have 
every day? 204-05. 


7. How would you deal with a mischiev- 
ous three-year-old who always teases 
the baby, is always “into things” un- 
less you stop to play with her? 220. 








carrying out in the states of the program. 
State presidents and state Summer Round- 
Up chairmen are urged to get in touch 
with their director of child hygiene of the 
state department of health and to offer the 
hearty cooperation of the organization in 
whatever plan may be developed; similar 
action is urged for local groups. 
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At last! A radio program we believe 
will meet with P. T. A. approval 


Helps you to understand 
the mind of modern youth 


VERY mother and every teacher has Amusing, romantic, wholesome— 
been waiting for the day on which = gm interesting drama without any 
some reputable manufacturer would pre- of the “blood and thunder” excite- 


sent a radio program which would help 
them in their own problems with young 
people. 

“RED DAVIS” is the answer to that 
hope. Here is a “true-to-life” radio 
drama—one that is full of action with- 
out being blood-curdling—exciting with- 
out being hair-raising—a truthful, hon- 
est portrayal of American youth. ok 

The story of Red Davis is the life story t: 
of the average American family. Every 
woman will find that her problems are 
similar to those which face Mrs. Davis. 
Every teacher will be impressed with the 
human understanding way in which the 
Davis family meets the problems their 
children face—and helps each to solve 
them. 


ment parents find so objectionable. 





Curtis Arnall— e ’ 
bopular radio 
—- — 
4a 4a who portrays t. 
R E D D AV I Ss title role in this 
new radio series. os :. 
Mon., Wed. and Fri. Nights a | . 
on these N. B. C. Network 
and affiliated stations. 


Eastern Standard Time 
Blue Network Stations—-New York WJZ, 
Boston WBZ, Springfield WBZA, Balti- 
more WBAL, Syracuse WSYR, Roches- 
ter WHAM, Pittsburgh KDKA, Detroit 
WIR 8:45 PM. 
Extra NBC Stations- Schenectady WGY, 
Buffalo WBEN, Cleveland WTAM, Rich- 
mond WRVA, Raleigh WPTF. 6:45 PM. 
Jacksonville WJAX, Tampa (Clearwater) 
WELA, Miami WIOD 8:1 ’ 
Cincinnati WLW 7:45 PM. 


Central Standard Time 
Blue Network Station— seein bet 


5 PM. 
Extra NBC Stations—St. Paul ‘KstP. 
and St. Louis KWK 5 PM. 


Kansas City WDAF. Dailas WFAA; 
Houston KPRC, Atlanta WSB, and Nash. (“oe 











ville WSM 7:15 PM. 


Pacific Standard Time 
San Francisco KPO, and Portland KEX 


8:15 PM. A 
Los Angeles KNX, 7:30 PM. 


This program is sponsored by the Beech- 
Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, New 
York, makers of Beech-Nut Gum, Candies, 
Coffee, Biscuits and Foods of Finest Flavor. 
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HELPING THE DEAF CHILD 


California 


The Gough School in San Francisco pro- 
vides an opportunity for the deaf child to 
have the same training that the more fortu- 
nate child can obtain in the neighborhood 
school. The tax dollar does much for these 
children, but the parent-teacher association 
assists greatly by conducting a library 
service. There is now a library of 791 
volumes, all donated by parents and friends 
and members of the association, and all 
carefully catalogued. The books are all 
written in simple language and most of 
them are illustrated. 

The children have been taught to con- 
duct the library, and to use the same 
methods as are used in the public library 
of the city. One hour each Wednesday 
afternoon is Library Hour. Children of 
the upper grades may select from one to 
three books, according to their reading 
ability. Reading is especially encouraged, 
since it is the one avenue through which so 
much of their education must be acquired. 

There is also a parents’ section in the 
library. Here, in addition to the parent- 
teacher literature, are kept magazines deal- 
ing especially with the education and train- 
ing of the deaf child. A study group is 
also conducted by one especially trained 
to handle the subject of the problems 
of mothers and teachers of deaf children. 
—Adapted from The 
EXAMINER. , 
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San Francisco 


MEN ARE ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Texas 


“What's this I hear, Smith, about your 
being elected president of the mothers club 
at your school?” was overheard in a busi- 
ness office of Houston. Mr. Smith has- 
tened to explain that he had been made 
president of a parent-teacher association in 
which both mothers and fathers are active 
members. For the fathers of children in 
the Wharton School take seriously this job 
of being parents; they participate as 
actively as do the mothers in the parent- 
teacher association, and all the meetings of 
the association are held in the evening. 
With a man president, and other men 
filling the offices of treasurer, public wel- 
fare chairman, and parliamentarian, it is 
evident that this is literally a parent-teacher 
association. 

Last year several fathers conceived the 
idea of staging a minstrel show for the 
benefit of the student relief fund. Fourteen 
met and organized at the school. They re- 
hearsed for several weeks and then gave 
a very creditable performance of ‘“Coon- 
town Thirteen Club.” Another group 
organized a male quartet to sing for the 
association on special occasions. 

At the Halloween and May Day parties 
it is the usual rather than the unusual thing 
to see fathers capably presiding at the 
booths. Each one serving is a volunteer 
and attends to all the details of ordering 
his supplies and organizing for his sales. 
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All during the year these fathers come 
forward to offer their special talents and 
the facilities of their various professions to 
aid the projects undertaken by the associa- 
tion. The doctor and dentist volunteer to 
the Summer Round-Up, the 
jeweler lends an exhibit case in which chil- 
dren’s work may be exhibited, the caterer 
bakes a cake for a school party, the photog- 
rapher takes a picture of the school for the 
publicity record book, the sign painter 
gives of his experience to make posters for 
the membership drive and other activities. 
One father who was the president of a 
men’s Sunday school class, formed a 
“Nickel Brigade,” and every member of 
the class each Sunday dropped a nickel— 
no more, no less—into a basket. The fund 
thus secured was turned over to the asso- 
ciation for milk for children. 

This association of 487 members, serving 
an elementary school of 570 children has, 
since its organization four years ago, been 
truly a parent-teacher association.—Mrs. 


R. F. Wattace, 1005 Willard, Houston. 


serve in 


BOYS’ CHOIR ORGANIZED 
Missouri 


The parent-teacher association of the 
May Greene School had as one of its 
projects last year, the sponsoring of a 
boys’ choir composed of forty-five members 
between the ages of nine and fourteen. A 
grade of “excellent” in music was necessary 
for membership in the choir, and the boys 
were also asked to express willingness to 
serve when called upon. The choir met 
twice a week during a twenty-minute activ- 
ity period, under the direction of a regular 
music instructor, and remained after school 
on practice days. 

The mothers of the association made the 
vestments in the home economics room of 
the school, and were also responsible for 
the care of them. They also attended to 
getting transportation for the boys and 
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their vestments, and helped with 
dressing before each performance. 

The choir sang in many churches and 
before many organizations, and the singing 
became a real civic project which meant 
much to the boys themselves as well as to 
the community—Mrs. Leo Wacner, 
Cape Girardeau. 


the 


INTERESTING THE FOREIGN 
BORN 


Massachusetts 


The increase in the’ membership of the 
South Gardner parent-teacher association 
from 120 to 150 in five months can be 
attributed in a great measure to attempts 
to interest the Polish women in the district. 
The programs were made to appeal to 
them, and a Polish interpreter was present 
to explain to them afterwards what was 
said by the speakers. At a “get-acquainted” 
meeting Polish children were especially 
urged to bring their parents to meet the 
teachers. A meeting at which the Polish 
members will prepare and serve Polish 
refreshments of some sort is being planned. 
—Maryorie §S. Rossy, 402 Elm Street, 
Gardner. 


LIBRARY COOPERATION 
South Carolina 


The Greenville County Library, through 
its fine cooperation with parent-teacher 
associations, has not only contributed to a 
more intelligent understanding of the 
parent-teacher movement, but it has also 
greatly increased the interest and demand 
of parents for books about many phases of 
child guidance. This fine cooperation was 
carried out in a number of ways: 

The library truck carried books of inter- 
est to parents and teachers, especially to 
communities where new Congress units 
were being organized. Groups of books on 
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child guidance were distributed in rural 
communities. 

Lists of inexpensive editions of children’s 
books were made by the library and sent to 
parents at Christmas time. 

Talks were given about children’s books 
and parents’ reading, both in the children’s 
room of the library and at parent-teacher 
meetings throughout the county. 

The president of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation arranged a course of lectures which 
were given twice a week for six months in 
Library Hall by specialists in child develop- 
ment. The library supplied books dealing 
with each lecture topic, and the members 
of the group borrowed them if they chose. 
—Fanny T. Taser, Librarian, Green- 
ville Public Library, Greenville. 


AN IMPROMPTU LIBRARY 


Florida 


The Theodore Roosevelt Parent- 
Teacher Association of Tampa, Florida, 
has to some extent solved the vacation 
question, “What can we do to entertain 
the children during the hot 
months ?” 

We secured a room at the school and 
have established a circulating library and a 
jig-saw puzzle exchange. This movement 
is filling a great need in the community 
owing to the fact that we are out of the 
city limits and the public library books are 
not accessible. Parents welcomed the 
opportunity of having their children 
amused and cooperated with the plan beau- 
tifully. Each child was asked to bring a 
book and donate it, although this was not 
compulsory. 


summer 


No charges were made. 

The committee in charge reports an 
average of forty children calling for and 
exchanging books on the two mornings of 
each week when the room is open. We 
feel so encouraged with the success of this 
plan for a rural community that we wish 
to pass on the good word.—Mrs. O. M. 
WHITMAN, 3210 Palmira Avenue, Tampa. 
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PROVIDING SCHOOL LUNCHES 
Oklahoma 


Working hand in hand with the Latimer 
County Branch of the Red Cross, the 
Gowen Parent-Teacher Association served 
school lunches—with real success and at 
practically no cost—to eighty-five children. 

Preparation of most of the food dates 
back to last summer and garden time. 
When many members over the state were 
resting from the summer heat, the Gowen 
women took up their canning project. Jars 
were furnished by the Red Cross. The 
women put up 426 quarts of vegetables, 
and 20 gallons of kraut. Also on the lunch 
provision list was 184 pounds of shelled 
cornfield peas, grown in the garden of 
Eastern Oklahoma College at Wilburton. 
Gowen school children and their mothers 
picked the peas. Transportation was fur- 
nished by the college. 

All the vegetables canned were given by 
members of the community. A Boy Scout 
who is an Hi-Y member and a Boy who is 
the 4-H Club vice-president drove a truck 
and gathered up the vegetables. The Red 
Cross provided fresh meat for the lunches 
and bread which was made from donated 
flour. 

This same association, with the help of 
the state health department, sponsored a 
preschool health clinic, and with the 
cooperation of the 4-H Club boys and girls 
maintains a recreation park. It also con- 
ducted a clothing project by cooperating 
with the Red Cross. It has again scored a 
standard and superior rating.—Adapted 
from the OKLAHOMA PARENT-TEACHER 
BULLETIN. 


TOY-MAKING PROJECT 
Idaho 


At the November meeting of the parent- 
teacher association of the Harding School 
in Coeur d’Alene it was remarked that 
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many children in the school were in danger 
of spending a cheerless Christmas. Hun- 
dreds of men formerly employed in neigh- 
boring mills and mines were unemployed, 
and not a few of them were fathers of 
children attending the school. 

“Let’s get some material and make toys 
and useful furniture,” someone suggested. 

A committee of three men was appointed 
to look after gathering material. Lumber, 
nails, paint, etc., were obtained from pri- 
vate donations or contributed by local 
firms. 

Out of material valued at about $25 at 
least $150 worth of splendid toys and 
children’s furniture was made. More than 
twenty men contributed time for carpen- 
tering, painting, and repairing. One hun- 
dred articles of wood such as dolls, high 
chairs, tables, desks, chests of drawers large 
enough for children to use, and games were 
made, as well as smaller toys, and given to 
needy boys and girls. 

This was real pulling together for the 
sake of the children —RAYMoND THomp- 
SON, Coeur d’ Alene. 


NEW IDEAS TRIED 
Illinois 
The L. E. Wilhite Parent-Teacher 


Association, in Gillespie, inaugurated two 


new activities last year. ‘The first was a 


shrub shower meeting sponsored by the 
School Beautiful committee. ‘This meet- 
ing was held in the evening and a program 
suitable for Arbor Day was given by the 
children of the school. Each one who at- 
tended brought a hardy plant, a bulb, a 
shrub, or a tree to be planted on the school 
grounds. Even people outside the city who 
read or heard of the plan made con- 
tributions. 

The second activity was a parent-teacher 
service at the Methodist church. ‘The 
pastor of the church turned the arrange- 
ments over to the president of the associa- 
tion and she, with officers of the other 
associations in the city, took charge of the 
service. The Mothers’ Chorus sang and a 
part of the organ program was contributed 
by members of parent-teacher associations. 
Other members contributed flowers for 
decoration and served as ushers. ‘The ser- 
mon was of particular interest to parents 
who are members of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations— Mrs. Harry Rosinos, Presi- 
dent, L. E. Wilhite Parent-Teacher Asso- 


ciation, Gillespie. 





Congress parent-teacher associations are 
urged to see that accounts of their worth 
while activities are reported to this depart- 
ment, through the channels set up in their 
respective states for sending in such material. 





Members of the 
Harding P. T. A. 
and some of the 
things which they 
made for Christ- 
mas gifts for Coeur 
d Alene, Idaho, 
children 
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CONGRESS COMMENTS 


The Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, May 13-19, 1934. 

* * * 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, rep- 
resented the National Congress at the Oregon 
convention, which was held in Salem. 

* * * 

Mrs. A. A. Birney and Mrs. William F. 
Thatcher, charter members of the Congress 
and honorary vice-presidents, attended the 
meeting of the Board of Managers which 
was held in Washington, D. C., this fall, 
and gave their personal greetings to the 
members. 

+. * 7 

Miss Mary Murphy, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Child Hygiene for the National Con- 
gress, addressed the Annual Congress of the 
National Safety Council in Chicago on “Safety 
in the Parent Education Program.” Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, First Vice-President of the Con- 
gress, and Miss Marian Telford, chairman of 
the Committee on Safety, took part in the panel 
discussion of the Child Education Section. 

* * * 

Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, Education Sec- 
retary, represented the National Congress 
at the New Jersey convention. Dr. Charles 
H. Elliott, New Jersey Commissioner of 
Education; Miss Jessie Gray, President of 








To Readers of 
Child Welfare: 


Many of you have sent for copies 
of the little booklet called ‘‘Marjorie 
May’s Twelfth Birthday.’’ Has it 
been helpful? If so, I would very 
much appreciate a letter telling me how 
it has been used. 


Your letter will be held in strictest 
confidence, and will be most sincerely 
appreciated. 


It is only through letters from 
teachers, parents, and guardians that 
we can tell whether this work is prov- 
ing helpful and worthy of being con- 
tinued another year. 

Very truly yours, 


MARY PAULINE CALLENDER. 
Address: 


% Kotex Company, Room 2119B, 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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the National Education Association; Dr. 
Stanley High, editor, author, and public 
speaker; Mr. Eduard C. Lindeman, director 
of the New School of Social Work in New 
York, addressed the convention. 

eS oo = 


The National Congress committees on Illiter- 
acy, Thrift, and Citizenship will be discontinued 
at the end of the term of office in May, 1934. 
Their work will be absorbed by other standing 


committees. The name of the Committee on 
Student Loans and Scholarships has been 
changed to Student Aid. 


* * * 


Summer Round-Up awards to be pre- 
sented at the 1934 National Convention will 
be given to units having the largest per- 
centage of children obtaining dental and 
medical care, where children are found in 
need of such attention. 

** * 

The Research and Information Division of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the United States Office of Education are 
cooperating in making a nation-wide survey of 
high school parent-teacher associations. This 
survey will seek to discover the range of activi- 
ties of high school units, the type of programs 
promoted, the attitude of faculties to associa- 
tions, the extent of student participation, and 
other information requested by state presidents. 

** * 

The Research and Information Division 
of the National Congress has made avail- 
able a “Discussion Outline on Local By- 
Laws,” which will be of help to all local 
units which are discussing or revising their 
by-laws. The outline is available from the 
National Office. 

* * 

The governors of Alabama, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming issued proclamations setting aside one 
week in October for the observance of Parent- 
Teacher Week in their states. 

* * * 

The University of Michigan and the 
Michigan Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers held their Fourth Annual Parent 
Education Institute at the University of 
Michigan November 2-4. This institute is 
officially sponsored by the Michigan Con- 
gress and local units throughout the state 
send delegates, but anyone interested in 
parent education is welcome. Many leaders 
in the field of parent education were on the 
program and the National Congress was 
represented by Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
First Vice-President; Mrs. J. K. Petten- 
gill, Fourth Vice-President; Dr. Lillian R. 
Smith, chairman of the Committee on the 
Summer Round-Up; Mrs. Fred Raymond, 
acting chairman of Founders Day Commit- 
tee; and Mrs. D. W. Stewart, president of 
the Michigan Congress. 

* * « 


Copies of the pageant presented at the Seattle 
Convention may be obtained from the National 
Office. Additional material suitable for use on 
Founders Day programs will appear in the 
January issue of CHILD WELFARE. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE 
AND THE NRA 


(Continued from page 180) 


study prices throughout the country and 
institute studies of them to the end that the 
consumer may be advised as to what are 
fair prices. 


Pesaer some of my readers are 
thinking, “She writes as if everyone had 
plenty of money to spend.” Of course, 
most of us do not have plenty of money to 
spend. I remember hearing even Lady Astor 
say, “I could do with a bit more.” Many 
of us today have less than we need; others 
only enough with prices low. But if every- 
one had plenty we would not need to talk 
about buying. We would buy. It is be- 
cause there is not enough that those who 
possibly can spend must start spending to 
get more. 

Did you ever try to start a pump by 
pouring a little water in to start the suc- 
tion? That is what we are doing when 
we spend now. We pour a little into cir- 
culation to start more coming our way. 
That is also why it is so important for the 
housewife to spend now. Five dollars 
spent now may mean more to us than a 
hundred spent later. 

It may seem hard to be asked to spend 
when prices are going up. But it is always 
when prices are high that we have money to 
spend. The reason is obvious. When 
prices are low there is not enough money 
made to pay wages or salaries or dividends. 
To increase buying power is the purpose 
of the NRA. One way to increase it is 
to buy the goods that have been made, to 
start them moving off the shelves that 
others may come onto them. 

All in all, it would seem that the house- 
wife has a big job on her hands. But she will 
not, therefore, shirk. Not when she realizes 
that by her wise buying she is a factor in 
the success of the whole NRA program. 
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LT TTLE M! NDS 


are brightest... when 


LJ TTLE Ber ES 


are healthy 


USUALLY the most alert young- 
sters are those who are healthy. 

Kellogg’s Cereals are fine for 
children. Kellogg’s WHOLE 
WHEAT Biscuit — served with 
milk or cream — supplies more 
than a third of the average per- . 
son’s daily mineral requirement. 


Each package is certified for food 
value. 


These tempting biscuits are 
toasted top and bottom for dou- 
ble crispness. Just the size to fit 
the cereal bowl. With fifteen bis- 
cuits to the package. 


We have prepared a wide range 
of literature on the subject of 
nutrition, including many recipes 
and menu-suggestions. All are 
free. Write to Home Economics 


Dept., Kellogg Co., Battle Creek. 
Michigan. 


LR 
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TOYS THAT 
CHILDREN LIKE 


(Continued from page 176) 


critical eye, and they learn, almost uncon- 
sciously, the shapes and proportions of 
things. In modeling as in drawing, of 
course, they need a certain amount of ele- 
mentary instruction, but they are almost 
sure to get that at school, and if they don’t, 
you will find it fun to experiment, as I 
have, with something about which you 
know nothing, in order to teach your 
children. 

I think it is almost too obvious to say 
that a large part of the cultural play life 
of children should be given to books—as 
many and as good ones as you can pile on 
their shelves. But “books for children” 
needs not an article, but a tome unto itself, 
and I could not attempt to discuss it here. 

One form of recreation, however, which 
uses books and stories for a background, 
and which I have found to be a riotous 
success with my children, is a marionette 
theater. It can be simple enough for 
children from six to twelve to build and use 
with ease, and it affords them great scope 
for industry and imagination. In the first 
place, they have to build the theater itself 
from an old box and make a stage, a cur- 
tain, and a hole in the top through which 
to manipulate their miniature actors. They 
must then make the scenery and backdrops 
on cardboard by drawing interiors or ex- 
teriors with crayon. They can use doll’s 
furniture or they can make their own 
“props,” which is even more fun. Next, 
they must people their stage with mari- 
onettes made of old bits of material, stuffed 
with paper or cotton, and tied to make a 
head and arms, and, if the artists are skill- 
ful, legs. All that is left is to dramatize 
their favorite story and they are ready to 
put on a show. In a project of this kind 
children display remarkable ingenuity and 
lack of self-consciousness. 
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They are un- 


troubled by the crudeness of their creation 
and, since they dispense with the non- 
essentials, they can give a very creditable 
performance with great pleasure to them- 
selves and at very little expense. 


I COULD enumerate still further the 
things which have given my children de- 
light and kept them from saying, “Mother, 
what shall I do now?” but they would 
be similar to those I have described. The 
main thing is, I think, that what you give 
children to play with be simple and pro- 
vocative. Let its value lie not in its in- 
trinsic worth but in its potentialities for 
stimulating growth and creative expression. 
Let it always be something to which they 
must contribute before it is complete. Books 
are like that, pictures, and music. So are 
boards and clay and sewing materials. As 
adults we have a rewarding sense of pleas- 
ure and fulfillment from using our leisure 
to pursue a hobby along these paths. So 
have children. An endless round of 
mechanical activity wearies us. It wearies 
children also. 

The danger is, however, that if children 
are inoculated with the mechanistic virus 
at a sufficiently early age, and are starved 
for the stimulating pleasures of a creative 
life, they will be able to digest only a ready- 
made mode of living as the years go on. 
There are plenty of people like that, and I 
always wonder if they were not very 
rebellious as children. It must have been 
hard to deal with them, for all children 
everywhere have some imagination and 
some aptitude which they can develop to 
make them sturdy and independent. It is 
important that they learn to use their 
inventiveness and their hands, that they 
value their possessions highly and care for 
them meticulously, and that they are edu- 
cated every day and every hour. But more 
important still is the fact that when they 
are using their creative powers they are 
happy, contented, resourceful, and healthy. 
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ORTUNATELY for au- 
wo publishers, and 

booksellers there re- 
main children who want 
books for Christmas, and 
friends who like to give 
them. Such friends, loath 
to buy pig-in-a-poke-ishly, 
will find in the stock on 


the Bookshelf a wide 
variety in subject and 
age suitability, together 


with a good grade of 
quality. 

Boys who are aeronau- 
tically-minded will con- 
sider Edwin T. Hamil- 
ton’s COMPLETE MopeL 
AIRCRAFT MANUAL an al- 
most inexhaustible treas- 
ure house of information. 
Mr. Hamilton, who was 
an officer in the British 
Royal Air Force during 
the World War, has writ- 
ten many magazine arti- 
cles on model aeroplane 
building and flying, be- 
sides two earlier books, 
Handicraft for Girls and 
The Boy Builder. His 
new book includes com- 
plete directions for build- 
ing sixty-five models, from 
the simplest gliders to an 
elaborate army blimp. It 
is up-to-date and inclus- 
ive, and profusely illus- 
trated with photographs 
and line drawings, in 
addition to the plans and 
diagrams. 
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“Complete Model Aircraft Manual,” 
by Edwin T. Hamilton, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

“Two Poets, a Dog and a Boy,” by 
Frances T. Russell. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. $2. 

“Glory of the Seas,” by Agnes Dan- 
forth Hewes. New York: Knopf. $2. 

“The Victors,” by E. J. Craine. New 
York: Duffield & Green. $2. 

“The Wild Horses of Iceland,” by 
Svend Fleuron. New York: Henry 
Holt. $2.50. 

“Franklin 
Belle Moses. 
Century. $1.75. 

“A Child’s History of Art,” by V. 


Delano Roosevelt,” by 
New York: Appleton- 


M. Hillyer and E. G. Huey. New 
York: Appleton-Century. $3.50. 
“Happy Holidays,” by Eleanor 


Graham. New York: Dutton. $1. 


“The Wind in the Willows,” by 
Kenneth Grahame. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s. $1. 


The Howard Pyle Brandywine Edi- 
tion of Juvenile Classics. New York: 
Scribner’s. $3 each. 

“Ship’s Monkey,” by Honoré Mor- 
row and W. J. Swartman. New York: 
Morrow. $2. 

“Animals All,” by Harper Cory. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.75. 

“Chip, My Life and Times,” by 
Louis Untermeyer. New York: Har- 
court, Brace. $1.75. 

“Colette and Baba in Timbuctoo,” 
by Katie Seabrook. New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann. $2. 


“Little Carolina Bluebonnet,” by 
Mabel Pugh. New York: Crowell. 
$1.75. 


“The Train Book,” by William C. 
Pryor. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$1. 

“A Steam Shovel for Me!” by 
Vera Edelstat. New York: Stokes. 
$1.50. 

“The Story of Babar,” by Jean de 
— New York: Smith & Haas. 
2. 
“Powder,” by Esther Averill and 
Lila Stanley. New York: Smith & 
Haas. $2. 

“The ABC Bunny,” by Wanda Gag. 
New York: Coward-McCann. $2. 

“All Around the Alphabet,” by Lena 


. Towsley. New York: Farrar & Rine- 


hart. $1. 
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An introduction to the 
Brownings—do you dare 
to give that to your high 
school boy or girl? If you 
do, you—and they—will 
find Two Poets, A Doc 
AND A Boy, by Frances 
Theresa Russell, really 
the jolliest kind of read- 
ing. To begin with, it 
tells the romantic story of 
Robert and_ Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, their 
son, Pen, and their dog, 
Flush. Then it gives a 
carefully chosen anthology 
of the poems of the 
Brownings. Miss Russell, 
who is professor of Eng- 
lish in Stanford Univers- 
ity, writes charmingly 
and wittily, and shows 
good proof for her state- 
ment that the forty-odd 
poems in this collection 
furnish the best kind of 
poetry for the young be- 
cause they were not com- 
posed especially for them. 


In the way of fiction 
for young people in their 
earlier teens, Agnes Dan- 
forth Hewes has told a 
good story of the clipper 
ships and the work of the 
Massachusetts abolitionists 
in GLorY OF THE Szas. It 
is a mystery story, with a 


young clerk in a Boston 


shipping house as_ the 
sleuth, plenty of action on 
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every page, and a revelation of the glory and 
romance there was in those record-breaking 
voyages of Donald McKay’s beautiful clipper 
ships. 


* * #* 


Boys and some girls who have a real love 
for history will find their taste satisfied in THE 
Victors, a story by E. J. Craine, whose earlier 
tale, Conquistador, was well received. THE 
Victors deals with a little later period in the 
history of the conquest of Peru, and follows 
closely the written narrative of Garcilasso de 
Vega, son of a Spanish captain and an Inca 
princess. The period is that of the despotic 
governor, Francisco Pizarro, and the plot, 
faulty only in that it is too crowded, is built 
around the revolt of some of Pizarro’s own 
countrymen and the struggle of the Incas 
against Spanish rule. 


* * * 


A story about two horses, THe Witp Horses 
OF IcELAND, by Svend Fleuron, stands far above 
the general run of juvenile books as a work of 
literary art. The story is primarily that of 
the colt, Ungin, and his mother, Flyga. The 
background is the unusual one of an Icelandic 
farm. Against that background move kindly, 
industrious, human beings; but the animals play 
the leading roles. There are humor,- adventure, 
and above all a richness of understanding and 
a mastery of style that make this book, a trans- 
lation from the Danish with illustrations by the 
animal painter, Cecil Alden, a high light in the 
juvenile fiction of the year. 


* * * 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROosEVELT, by Belle Moses, 
certainly has the merit of timeliness. While 
limited by the amount of collected data avail- 
able, and by the difficulty there naturally is in 
giving an estimate of a president while he still 
is in office, the biography is reasonably inter- 
esting, informative, and calculated to develop 
a civic consciousness in young readers. 


* * 


For younger boys and girls, particularly for 
those in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, V. 
M. Hillyer planned his Cu1tp’s History oF Art, 
a companion volume to his well-known Child’s 
History of the World and Child’s Geography of 
the World. Mr. Hillyer had tested the material 
with his classes at the Calvert School, in Balti- 
more, and had the book partly written before 
his death. E. G. Huey, one of his associates, 
has completed it. It is in three sections: Paint- 
ing; Sculpture; and Architecture, and takes up 
each subject, with stories and illustrations, from 
the earliest times to the present day. 


* * * 


Happy Howiays, written by Eleanor Gra- 
ham, is not exactly a story, but rather a 
collection of folklore, rhymes, and customs 
associated with English holidays. Many of 
them will be strange to American children, and 
will suggest to them, or to their mothers, ways 
of making something special out of days that 
have seemed ordinary. The English children, 
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for instance, found Guy Fawkes Day, Lord 
Mayor’s Day, and Martinmas in November, 
but of course no Thanksgiving Day; and 
December had, besides Christmas, St. Stephen’s 
Day and Childermas. This is a book in which 
pageant-makers and those who have to get up 
school entertainments can find some suggestions. 


* * #* 


It is needless to say anything about a new 
edition of such a classic as THE WIND IN THE 
WILLows, by Kenneth Grahame, except to men- 
tion the fact that the illustrations are by E. H. 
Shepard, who made the jovial pictures in the 
books of A. A. Milne. This new edition is a 
good medium for acquainting nine-year-olds, 
and those thereabout, with a piece of permanent 
literature for children. 


* * * 


A new edition of Howard Pyle’s juvenile 
classics celebrates the eightieth anniversary of 
his birth. Each of the five volumes, THE Merry 
ADVENTURES OF Rosin Hoop; THE Story oF KING 
ARTHUR AND His KNIGHTS; THE Story OF THE 
CHAMPIONS OF THE RounpD TABLE; THE STORY 
oF Sir LAUNCELOT AND His CoMPANIONS; and 
Tue Story OF THE GRAIL AND THE PASSING OF 
ARTHUR, contains—in addition to Pyle’s famous 
black and white drawings, text, adages, head 
and tail pieces—a fine colored frontispiece by 
one of Pyle’s pupils: N. C. Wyeth, Stanley 
Arthurs, Frank Schoonover, W. J. Aylward, 
or Harvey Dunn. 


* * * 


A lively story for children from six to ten 
is told by Honoré Morrow and William J. 
Swartman in Snrp’s Monkey. Captain Swart- 
man is a Master Mariner and ex-lieutenant, 
R. N. R., and Mrs. Morrow is an experienced 
writer, best known for her adult novels about 
Abraham Lincoln, and On to Oregon! The 
story is that of Chabu, a monkey who was a 
ship’s mascot, and it gives an authentic picture 
of life on a sailing vessel. 


* * 


Animal stories are a fairly safe choice for 
the usual youngster. ANIMALS ALL, by Harper 
Cory, was written primarily for the author’s 
own young son and is notable for its repro- 
ductions of photographs, more than a hundred 
in number. Curp, My Lire AnD Times, by 
Louis Untermeyer, is the autobiography of a 
chipmunk who spent his early days in a 
canary’s cage, escaped to the woods, became a 
robber and reformed, all told with Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s grace and wit, with excellent pictures 
of Chip and his friends by the author and 


Vera Neville. 
* * * 


CoLeTre AND BABA IN TimBucToo is laid in 
the unfamiliar setting of the Sahara Desert and 
written by Katie Seabrook, who has seen the 
places she writes about. The heroine is a ten- 
year-old French girl who went to stay a while 
with her father who was in the French colonial 
service; the hero is the young son of a Touareg 
chief, a desert nomad of Arab extraction. The 
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story is full of local color and of excitement 
for the ten-to-twelve age. 


* * * 


LirrLE CAROLINA BLUEBONNET, by Mabel 
Pugh, is a book for little girls who are not 
studious or artistic, or anything but just little 
girls. It is a book they ought to be able to 
read if they are over eight, and from it they 
will get a good idea of the daily life of a 
child of their own age in a small Carolina 
town at the present time. 


* * * 


Small boys will find their enthusiasm for 
trains gratified by THe Train Book, in which 
William Clayton Pryor has told many interest- 
ing things about riding in trains and running 
trains. It is built around an overnight railroad 
journey that two children took, and tells about 
eating in a dining-car, sleeping in a berth, and 
looking at engines, freight cars, signals, water- 
ing stations, and other railroad equipment as 
they rode along. Railroad officials helped with 
the preparation of the book and with the photo- 
graphs which furnish excellent illustrations. 


— * * 


A STEAM SHovEL FoR Me! by Vera Edelstat 
is another little book of a similar sort, except 
that the illustrations this time are from draw- 
ings. It meets the modern enthusiasm for ma- 
chinery and construction with which many chil- 
dren are infected. Such books, of course, are 
for children who have caught the spirit of the 
age. If they have not yet done so there is 
perhaps no advantage in exposing them. 


. * * 


Tue Story oF Basar, a translation from the 
French of Jean de Brunoff, is an unusual book 
for small children. M. de Brunoff, who is 
both artist and writer, has created charming 
pictures of people and animals, especially of 
elephants, and to go with the pictures he has 
told the mirthful life history of the little pachy- 
derm, Babar. The format adds to the distinc- 
tion of this book. 

* * * 


Anne Carroll Moore has said that no child 
should go on his summer vacation without a 
copy of PowperR. For those who committed 
that oversight, Christmas remains and some art- 
loving auntie, we trust, will make up the defi- 
ciency. Powper is the brief story of a white 
colt who joined the circus to escape being sad- 
dle-horse to a duchess. The text by Esther 
Averill and Lila Stanley is illustrated with 
enchanting drawings by Feodor Rojankosvsky. 


* * ** 


There are two ABC books, between which 
it is hard to choose. One of them, THE ABC 
Bunny, by Wanda Gag, is big and gorgeous 
and has the words set to music. The other, 
ALL AROUND THE ALPHABET, by Lena Towsley, 
is little and adorable, with camera pictures such 
as Miss Towsley always uses, showing little 
children doing everyday things like sleeping 
and washing and zipping one’s zippers. 
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DAILY EYE STRAINS ROB 
THOUSANDS OF HEALTH, 
SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS 


Over THREE MILLION school 
children have defective vision 
The new Sight-Saver relieves eye-strain 
and congestion—retards the progress of 
nearsightedness—eliminates arm and body 
fatigue—conserves energy—encourages sit- 
ting comfortably erect, permitting proper 
breathing and aiding the functions of the 


vital organs. 
A MOST 
PRACTICAL 
XMAS GIFT 
ORDER 
NOW 
Price 75c at leadin 
stationery, book an 
department stores, or 
send check or money 
order for direct ship- 
ment, postage paid. 
THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Fine School Furniture 











STAMP OF MERIT 


The appearance of an advertise- 
ment in CHILD WELFARE is in itself 
a stamp of merit. No product may be 
advertised in these pages unless it is 
known to be reliable, and the business 
ethics of the advertiser unquestioned. 
Listed below are the firms which 
advertise in this issue of CHILD 
WELFARE. The italics refer to free 
material which they offer: 

PAGE 
Beech-Nut Packing Company....... 209 


Grolier Society, The. Booklet.4th Cover 
W. K. Kellogg of Battle Creek 


I ee esos rae oetebe ts 215 
ee eee 214 
Theodor Bimdte Ce. ij... sj... s00csas 219 
The Macmillan Company. Catalog. 224 
eg ee 224 


Postage can be saved, when sending cou- 

pons to advertisers, by clipping the coupon 

and pasting it on a one-cent government 
postal. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Question — My three-year-old daughter is 
driving me distracted, now that she must be 
indoors so much. She teases the baby, hinders 
my work, and is “into things” generally. She is 
all right if I stop and play with her, but I am 
too busy to do that. 


If you can twist your mind around to think- 
ing. what a privilege you have, in the oppor- 
tunity to teach your little girl, who is so eager 
to learn and so marvelously active mentally, 
you may be able to put a different slant on 
some of her activities. It would not, however, 
be desirable for you to play with her much, 
even if you had the time. She would soon come 
to depend on you for ideas, and would want 
to be amused, while of course you are interested 
in seeing her develop initiative and self- 
dependence. 

On the other hand, her learning at this time 
will be largely by means of imitative and dra- 
matic play. You cannot expect her to sit down 
in a corner and “play” with her doll; she will 
want to wash it, as you do the baby. (Maybe 
she’d let the baby’s talcum alone if she had 
a little can from the dime store to use on her 
baby.) Many children who live in apartments 
and eat out of delicatessen cartons, or whose 
kitchens are presided over by cooks, lose the 
precious opportunity to learn by participating 
in the fundamental business of family life— 
preparing food, keeping the clothes and the 
house clean—appreciation of which is necessary 
to a child’s understanding of his little world, 
and all of which furnishes occasions for the 
passing on of much information about the 
larger world. When the range of 100 kinder- 
garten children’s information was tested, it 
turned out that only eleven of them knew where 
cotton came from, only twelve that a baby 
horse is called a colt. A few more than half 
knew that bees make honey, while less than 
half knew what butter is made from! In short, 
these things are such commonplaces to us adults 
that we seldom think of their interest to the 
child. 

A three-year-old can really help, too. She 
can dust the rungs of the chairs, and get the 
potatoes from the cellar, and assemble the socks 
in pairs, after the wash. She will want to 
dramatize everything you do, in her play, so 
that among the most important of her toys will 
be the cleaning and laundry equipment, the toy 
telephone, the bedding for her doll—things with 
which she can copy your activities. 

And try to find a child near her own age 
who can come, in and play with her often. 
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Question—I have tried isolating my child 
when he has crying spells, making him do his 
crying in another room, and giving him to under- 
stand he was welcome to come out as soon as he 
stopped. Now he seems to be so cocky after- 
ward that I am wondering if some other treat- 
ment would be better. I have disliked to 
threaten to spank him, because maybe he needs 
the outlet of tears for pent-up nerves. 


To handle a child when he is feeling emo- 
tional, we need to keep in mind what is going 
on when he experiences emotion. Its presence, 
whether fear or anger, signifies that the child 
is up against a situation in which he feels 
powerless, for the moment at least. If he knew 
exactly what to do, he would go ahead and 
do it, instead of feeling fearful or angry. The 
emotion, the stirred up feeling, energizes him, 
makes it possible for him to “do something” 
about his situation. 

The problem which confronts us with chil- 
dren is to see how this emotional energy may 
be turned into channels of activity that are 
helpful. Thus, putting a child who is crying 
in a room by himself, without giving him an 
activity, is not constructive. Spanking a child 
who is crying is, of course, a way of diverting 
his attention, and has that to recommend it; 
but the blocked and thwarted feeling the child 
has when he is spanked will in turn bring about 
fresh emotion, so it is not after all a very 
sound way of dealing with the condition. 

The boy who comes out so “cocky” after a 
crying spell has the satisfaction of knowing 
that Mother has been thinking about him, that 
her attention has been centered on him. Conse- 
quently, in place of doing anything which will 
help him to face a similar difficulty another 
time, we have made it all the more likely that 
he will resort to the same tactics, because there 
has been a subtle satisfaction in Mother’s 
concern. 

Of course the really constructive way would 
be to determine why the child is crying, and 
try to prevent the coming about of circumstances 
that bring about the behavior. Thus, a child 
whose crying frequently arises in connection 
with his toys may be using things that are be- 
yond him, that he cannot cope with. The child 
who cries when he is reproved may be doing 
so because he feels insecure. Rather than cen- 
tering attention on his crying, it may be well 
to try to bolster up his self-confidence by giving 
him things to do that will make him feel more 
and more able, and for which we can praise 
him. If a child cries because he is physically 
unfit, tired, hungry, or excited, we would never 
think of punishing him, but try to correct the 
conditions responsible for his behavior. We 
should be equally careful to understand the 
reasons for other emotional manifestations. 


(This department is conducted by Marion L. 
Faegre, chairman of the Committee on the 
Exceptional Child, N. C. P. T., to help parents 
solve problems of child care and training. 
Address queries to Mrs. Faegre at the Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) 
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FACTS ABOUT MOTION PICTURES 


By CATHERYNE CooKE GILMAN 














Y | ‘HE motion picture mechanism is one of the greatest potential social forces of man’s 


achievements. 
as parents and also as citizens. 


Its regulation and control is a fundamental obligation of parents 


To work out any problem without knowledge of the principles involved results 


in frustration and discouragement. 


Good intentions and enthusiasm are not enough. 


Direct questions and answers provide the best method of getting and giving specific 


information on any subject. 
solutions. 


be helpful. 


Does the Joint Previewing commit- 
tee withdraw films or delete scenes upon 
complaint? 


No. The committee has no power to influ- 
ence the selection or treatment of subject ma- 
terial nor to affect its distribution or exhibition. 


Is the National Board of Review an 
official government agency? 


The National Board of Review is not a gov- 
ernment agency. It has no authorty to super- 
vise production, distribution, or exhibition. It 
has no influence over the character or treatment 
of subject material. It is dependent upon the 
producers to submit pictures for review and is 
maintained by the fees from producers whose 
product it reviews. 


If good pictures pay, why does the 
producer not make more of them? 


This depends upon the character of the 
producers more than any other factor. Motion 
pictures socially satisfactory may or may 
not be more difficult and expensive to produce. 
The producer sells all of his product whether 
desirable or undesirable before it is made, 
through the blind and block booking systems. 
The motion picture producer is the only manu- 
facturer assured by contract of the sale of all 
of his product regardless of its quality or quan- 
tity. A good picture frequently “kills the 
house” for days or weeks after its showing, for 
audiences do not readily return to see the un- 
desirable pictures which because of the blind 
and block booking systems inevitably follow. If 
they were booked separately or with commend- 
able pictures, and if they were exploited or 
advertised honestly they would be even more 
remunerative. Under the distribution system 
now in use they are often sold with a group 
of undesirable pictures too difficult for the small 
town or rural community to accept. The pro- 
ducer can and does force the sale of the cheap 
and vulgar pictures to those who take the better 
features. 
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They direct energies toward causes and result in effective 
The following are typical inquiries received. The answers, it is hoped, will 


Should the state parent-teacher Con- 
gresses or the local associations prepare 
and publish film estimates or lists of 
recommended pictures to guide parents 
in the attendance of their children in 
commercial theaters? 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has adopted a motion picture program 
which recommends the elimination of motion 
picture previews, film estimates, and endorsed 
lists as procedures to secure the production of 
more desirable motion pictures. State and local 
associations should conform to this policy as 
long as it is the adopted plan of the National 
Congress. 

No parent-teacher association should assume 
the responsibility of encouraging children to 
attend any motion picture program in commer- 
cial theaters unless it knows that there is no 
incident in the recommended film or in any of 
the other films on the same program which 
will affect detrimentally the health, character, 
or conduct of children. 


Are desirable films available 
independent sources? 


There are enough desirable films available 
from independent sources to begin this program. 
The principal independent sources have been 
listed by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. These will be supplied on request. Cur- 
rent film releases with film notes are listed and 
available in a monthly publication from the 
bureau. The independently sold films from 
foreign countries are rapidly increasing and 
provide excellent programs in centers where ex- 
periments in the use of films independently pro- 
duced and purchased are being tried. The 
June, 1933, report issued by the Motion Pic- 
ture Division of the federal government quotes 
from the trade press statistics which estimate 
production of feature films for 1933-34 to be 
672, of which 366 will be made by major pro- 
ducers and 306 by independent producers in 
the United States. 


from 
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CONSULTATION SERVICE 











Substitute at Executive Committee Meeting— 
A member of the Executive committee of our 
P. T. A. sent a neighbor to substitute for her 
at our monthly meeting. This is not correct 
procedure, is itP However, if outsiders. are to 
sit with the Executive committee it is essential 
for that body to vote to admit them, is it not? 
What are the privileges of a substitute at an 
Executive committee meeting? 


The local by-laws determine the membership 
of your Executive committee. A substitute or 
an alternate is not permissible unless such pro- 
vision is made in the by-laws. The Executive 
committee may invite those who are not mem- 
bers of the committee to sit with the committee. 
This privilege does not include the vote, unless 
your by-laws so rule. For suggestions regard- 
ing the Executive committee, see the Nationa! 
“Handbook,” 1933 edition, pages 15 and 45, and 
“Parliamentary Procedure,” pages & and 9. 
If you have the “New Parent-Teacher Manual” 
which includes under one cover the “Hand- 
book,” “Projects and Program Making,” and 
eight organization leaflets, consult the index for 
references concerning the Executive committee. 


Executive Committee Study of Parliamentary 
Procedure — The Executive committee of our 
P. T. A. would like to take a correspondence 
course in Parliamentary Procedure. Does the 
National organization provide such a course and 
if so may we study it as a group? 


Yes. A National Congress correspondence 
course in Parliamentary Procedure is conducted 
by the Education Division of the National Office. 
It is based on the National Congress leaflet 
“Parliamentary Procedure” and the more exten- 
sive parliamentary authority for the Congress, 
Roberts Rules of Order, Revised. The fee for 
this course of 10 lessons is $1, which includes 
the “Parliamentary Procedure” leaflet. 

Group study of any of the National Congress 
correspondence courses is desirable. Each 
. member of the group greatly benefits by the 
general discussions. Detailed information about 
the “Group Plan for Correspondence Courses” 
may be obtained by writing to the Education 
Division, N. C. P. T., 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





Vice-President—What are the duties of the 
vice-president in addition to substituting in the 
absence of the president? 


The president should delegate certain routine 
duties of administration to the vice-president. 
These duties vary according to the needs of 
the different units and the varying interests 
and abilities of the two officers. It is a good 
plan to have the vice-president at the right 
hand of the president during the short business 
session of the association meeting. This gives 
the vice-president an opportunity to become 
familiar with the business routine. It also 
enables the vice-president to take the gavel 
without confusion or loss of time if the presi- 
dent finds it necessary to speak from the floor. 
Consult the by-laws of your association for 
duties of officers. See National “Handbook,” 
pages 14 and 44, and “Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure” leaflet. 


Informing the Members—What is an effective 
method of calling publications to the attention 
of the members of the P. T. A.P Many of our 
members do not know that we have P. T. A. 
publications. 


An attractive exhibit of the publications at 
each meeting, on a table at the entrance, offers 
an excellent opportunity for the Publications 
committee to display and explain the material. 
New exhibit posters, size 17 x 23 inches, and 
program posters, size 9 x 12 inches, which are 
especially appropriate for this type of display, 
are described on page 11 of the “Announcement 
of Publications.” 

Before and after the meeting, members of the 
Publications committee or a cooperating com- 
mittee should be in attendance at the display 
table to answer questions and create interest in 
specific publications. A loan service to members 
and officers of the association is an excellent 
project. 

During the meeting have new publications 
announced; refer to them during discussions; 
give one-minute talks on publications pertinent 
to the topic of the meeting. Members of the 
Publications committee should be well-informed 
concerning the publications in order to interest 
the members in their use and service. See 
National “Handbook,” pages 18 and 48. Study 
the current “Announcement of Publications” for 
information about new materials which would 
be of special interest to your membership. 


The Consultation Service is presented by CHILD WELFARE with the cooperation of Mrs. CO. E. Roe, 
Field Secretary, and of Mrs. L. F. Pope, Assistant Secretary, Research and Information Division of the 


National Congress. 


Send parent-teacher questions—with a stamped, self-addressed envelope—to the 


Consultation Service Bureau, CHILD WELFARE MaGAzINe, 8 Grove Street, Winchester, Massachusetts. 
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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 














George de Forest Brush, whose painting called 
“Mother and Child” is used as a frcatispiece 
this month, is a famous American artist. His 
works are to be found in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York City; the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington; the Art Institute, Chicago; and in 
other well-known collections. 
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Sophia Yarnall, of Haverford, Pennsylvania, 
tells us that one of her chief interests is the 
practical application of child psychology to the 
average home and average children. Most of 
the articles which she has written for CHILD 
WELFARE and other magazines are based on 
such application in her own home. 

** 

Emily Newell Blair has always been inter- 
ested in the problems of housewives, as is evi- 
denced by her articles in many magazines and 
her book on The Creation of a Home. At pres- 
ent she is serving as a member of the Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board of the NRA, and so is 
eminently qualified to explain what the admin- 
istration expects of housewives during the 
present crisis and why it has these expectations. 
Until recently Mrs. Blair lived in Joplin, 
Missouri, but she is now making her home in 
Washington, D. C. 

* * *# 

Phyllis Jackson is in the Public Relations Di- 
vision of the Girl Scouts, Inc. Before accepting 
this position, which she has had for about four 
and a half years, Miss Jackson was an advertis- 
ing copy writer and a free-lance author. 

* * #* 

Madeline Kennett Taber is leader for a study 
group of the Finch Parent-Teacher Association 
in Spokane. Her letter in this issue of CHILD 
WELFARE was not intended as a magazine 
article. It appears, with Mrs. Taber’s permis- 
sion, of course, just as it was written to tell a 
friend how her study group planned its work. 

* * « 


Jessie Burrall Eubank is well known in the 
field of religious education and bases her con- 
tribution to the Parent Education Study Course 
on long study of the problem of character de- 
velopment. For six years she was chief of 
school service for the National Geographic 
Society. While she was living in Washington, 
D. C., she taught a Sunday school class of 1,800 
members. Later she became head of the depart- 
ment of Religious Education at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri. Since 1929 she has 
been a lecturer in education at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

ae. 

Janet G. Sligh bases what she has to say in 
“The Home-Work Bugbear” on years of teach- 
ing experience. Miss Sligh lives in New Alex- 
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andria, Pennsylvania. As soon as she finished 
her courses at high school and the state teachers 
college, she began her career as a teacher. 

* * * 

Marion R. Farren is a dietitian who is supple- 
menting doctors’ diagnoses and medical care 
with the proper dietary advice. She is living 
now in Schenectady, New York; before she 
went there she had wide experience as first 
assistant dietitian in the Manhattan Eye, Ear, 
and Throat Hospital in New York City, and as 
head dietitian in the Peck Memorial Hospital 
in Brooklyn. She has written two more articles 
on the subject of the feeding of children which 
will appear in forthcoming issues of CHILD 
WELFARE. 

** 

Lillian R. Smith, M.D., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Summer Round-Up of the Chil- 
dren for the National Congress, is a member of 
the Executive committee of the Conference on 
Child Health Recovery which she reports in this. 
issue of CHILD WELFARE. Dr. Smith is Director 
of the Bureau of Child Hygiene and Public 
—— Nursing of the Michigan Department of 

ealth. 





Coming in January 





Money Management 
FLORENCE BARNARD 


A timely article on helping the child to 
form sane and valuable habits with re- 
gard to money. 


Keeping Adolescent 
Confidences 
MarTHA PRatrT HAISLIP 


A discerning mother considers ways of 
keeping the confidence of her older boys 
and girls. 


Mental Hygiene and 
Education 
KENNETH E,. Appet, M.D. 


An explanation of the meaning of mental 
hygiene and the importance of forming 
good mental habits early in life. 
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CHILD WELFARE 





filerry Christmas! 


HELP THEM TO HELP 
THEMSELVES WITH 
THE STEP-PUP 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE! 
STEP-PUP is a great help to mothers and 


teachers. Children love it and quickly form 

good habits with its assistance. 
COLORFUL—USEFUL 

STEP-PUP is a small 

step in the form of a 

olly p, with a blan- 

cloth. Easily cleaned. 

Made of basswood, \ 

atrong and light. 

STEP-PUP makes a very acceptable low seat. 
a colorful invalid table in bed. a convenient 
FIGHTS GERMS! 

Best of all, boosts children up to the wash- 
stand. “With a STEP-PUP we like to wash 

our hands!”’ 











et of gay figured oil- 
high chair, a small table at picnics. 


Send $2.00 for pups sent postpaid, 
state color, to 


STEP-PUP COMPANY 
HARBOR SPRINGS MICHIGAN 








FOR MATERIAL 


About the Preschool Child 
Turn to pages 172, 188, 194, 203, 217, 220 


About Elementary School 
Children 
Turn to pages 172, 188, 194, 200, 217 


About Older Boys and Girls 
Turn to pages 181, 188, 217 





For Parent-Teacher Units 


Turn to pages 171, 187, 197, 198, 206, 210, 
214, 221, 222 





Concerning All Children 
Turn to pages 190, 196, 206 

















How Do You Choose 
Children’s Books 


Christmas books are fun when chosen with thought. 
Don't let the relatives give trash! If they do, exchange 
it! Get one of our catalogs, Macmillan Books for Boys 


and Girls, and read the full descriptions there. Here is a hasty reminder of 
what you'll find there of the new books of the year. 


The Second Picture Book of tures 


by Helen Sewell. America Travels. By Alice 





Animals. Beautiful photo- 
graphs. $2.50. 


Bobbie and Donnie Were 
Twins. By Esther Brann. 
$1.00. 


Told Under the Blue Um- 
brella. Pictures by Mar- 
guerite Davis. $2.00. 


Nancy—A new kind of 
photograph book by Ruth 
Alexander Nichols. $1.75. 


Blue Barns. Story and pic- 


$1.75. 


The White Sparrow. By 
Padraic Colum. Pictures 
by Lynd Ward. $2.00. 

Just Across the Street. Story 
and pictures by Rachel 
Field. $1.50. 

The Little White Goat. 
Story and pictures by 
Dorothy Lathrop. $1.75. 

Spunky: The Story of a 
Shetland Pony by Berta 
and Elmer Hader. $2.00. 


The Macmillan Company 


Dalgliesh. Pictures by Hil- 
degard Woodward. $2.00. 


Totaram: A village boy in 
India today. By Irene 
Mott Bose. $1.90. 


Broomstick and Snowflake. 
By Johan _ Falkberget. 
Pictures by Helen Sewell. 
$1.75. 
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